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NOTE 

T^HE following chapters have been written in the 
hope that they may help to stimulate the 
interest of the public in the task to be undertaken 
by the new Board of Education. From second- 
ary schoolmasters I ask for sympathetic, if severe/ 
criticism of the work of a former member of their 
profession. Chapters IV. and IX. are mainly re- 
productions of articles which I recently contributed 
to the Morning Post, My thanks are due to the 
editor of that newspaper for kindly allowing me 
to use these articles for the present purpose. 

F. W. 

Hampstead, December^ 1899 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE CLOSE OF AN EPOCH IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 



[N spite of everything that has been done in this 
country to give all i;lasses of the people a share 
in the government, it is no unusual thing to find an 
important measure, which neither excites widespread 
interest nor commands general sympathy, receiving 
the sanction of Parliament. And it is probably owing, 
in no small degree, to this fact and its underlying 
causes, that English democracy has been able in the 
past to steer clear, with apparent ease, of no few of 
those shoals on which foreign democracies have more 
than once been wrecked, and which they must often 
strain every nerve to avoid. Some little interest, 
representing an insignificant minority of the people, 
and possessing neither influence nor weight, will be 
attacked and threatened with extinction. Its claim 
for consideration will reach the ears of a small group 
of thoughtful men and women, who, free from the 
cares and responsibilities of public life, are ever 
watching over the destinies of the nation, and are 
endowed with a clearer vision along the path of 
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progress than their fellows. Such persons indi- 
vidually ofien suffer the fate which is reserved for 
all those who are ahead of their times ; but, united 
around a common cause, restrained by all the in- 
fluences of association, they form an irresistible 
progressive force, acting slowly but surely. When 
once they are persuaded that the claims of the 
interest in question affect the larger interests of the 
nation, that its suppression represents a definite loss 
to the forces in the direction in which national 
prepress can alone mean prosperity, they will support 
these claims with their combined intelligence and 
influence. 

Happily for us their influence is not to be esti- 
mated by their numbers or by those material advan- 
tages which are so highly prized by the modern 
world. Nor is it a merely negative influence, arous- 
ing the passionate opposition encountered by their 
kindred spirits, the Intellectuals of France. It is to 
be measured by the confidence still possessed by 
the people of this country in the sincerity of their 
patriotism, a confidence that will leave in the hands 
of the English Intellectuals the solution of problems 
too abstruse for a public which, for the most part, is 
fully occupied with the struggle for existence, Their 
influence is further shown by the ease with which 
they collect, from al! parties in Parliament, a small 
group to represent their views and to adapt their 
solutions to the practical exigencies of politics. No 
more striking example of its power has been afforded 
during recent years than the passing of the Board of 
Education Act of 1899. 
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V CLOSE OF AN EPOCH 3 

^B To start at the commencement of the movement 
which has carried this measure through Parliament, 
we find the small and generally ignored interest 
attacked. Not more than thirty years ago the 
majority of the endowed schools, scattered over the 
land, were merely regarded as offering a makeshift 
secondary education for those parents who could 
not afford to send their children away to the great 
public schools. Treated with a not always un- 
merited disdain by the more fortunate and better 
equipped educational institutions, they rarely com- 
manded the respect of the people, and were often 
objects of a scarcely veiled hostility. That they did 
little of their own free will to adapt themselves to 
the religious views or practical needs of the districts 
in which they were situated, and that, while fre- 
quently unable to rise to a state of efficiency, they 
tried to maintain an attitude of dignified isolation, 
of social and intellectual superiority to their sur- 

»roundings, were in themselves sufficient causes for 
the want of sympathy evinced towards them by 
the public. And yet, looking back over the move- 
ment which led to the Board of Education Act, it 
must be admitted that it was the attack on these 
^_ schools which first gave it its impetus. 
^B To substantiate this assertion I must revert to the 
^H years 1869 and 1870, when two educational Acts 
^" of the first importance were passed. It is necessary, 
for reasons which will appear, to lay special emphasis 
on the fact that a negligible length of time separated 
j^H the passing of these two Acts. The former, the En- 
^^■dowed Schools Act, dealt with that class of schools to 
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which I have just alluded. Its object was defined 
as that "of promoting their greater efficiency, and 
of carrying into effect the main designs of the 
founders thereof, by putting a liberal education 
within the reach of children of all classes." Com- 
misuoners were appointed to administer this Act, 
but in 1874 their functions were transferred to the 
Charit>" Commissioners, whom we may therefore, to 
avoid confusion, regard as the central authority con- 
trolling these schools. The point to be noticed here 
in connection with this Act is that endowed schoob, 
with very few exceptions, such as Cathedral Schools, 
were compelled to allow exemption, without any 
attendant disadvantage, from religious services or 
lessons to any scholars whose parents or guardians 
claimed this right Thus the public hostility to these 
schools, in so far as it was based on religious grounds, 
was in a great degree alla>'ed. 

The latter of these Acts, the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, was in every sense of the word a popular 
measure. It aimed at providing, for the first time 
in the history of England and Wales, equal educa- 
tional opportunities within certain limits of age for 
the children of all classes. Moreover, it represented 
a compromise, in the interests of social progress, 
between the various religious forces which were 
contending for the control of the elementary educa- 
tion of all or of special denominations ; and it was 
only after a protracted and weary struggle, which 
has had the unfortunate effect of causing Parliament 
since then to fight shy of educational questions, that 
public opinion insisted on the removal of the re- 
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^H ligious obstacles to an adequate supply of elementary 
1^" schools. 

We have already become so accustomed to regard 
the elementary education of all classes of the people 
as a matter of course, that it is difficult for some of 
us, who cannot remember the long travail that pre- 
ceded the birth of this measure, to appreciate the 
momentous social changes which it brought about 
The right of education thus bestowed was a link in 
the great chain of emancipation which began with 
the extinction of serfdom, and will end in the estab- 
lishment of absolute equality of opportunity. 

So clearly did this Act mark a triumph of the 

people, as distinct from the privileged classes, that 

it is not surprising that they were made directly 

responsible for the supply of the new schools. 

Hence arose the School Boards to furnish, to a great 

extent, the requisite funds. No surer means could 

j^^ have been devised for encouraging public interest 

^^L in elementary education than that of entrusting it 

^^B in a great measure to popularly elected local 

^^M authorities, and of thus allowing the people who pro- 

^^M vide money for this purpose in their own districts not 

^^P only to have a more direct responsibility as to its 

1^ expenditure, but a clearer insight into the relation 

between expenditure and result than can possibly 

be obtained through the complicated system of aid 

^_ from the national exchequer. 

^B It is not at this point a question of the principles 
^H of local self-government. I wish merely to draw 
^^L attention to the very different kinds of impetus that 
^^B were given respectively to secondary and elementary 
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education by two Acts, passed, one might almost 
say, simultaneously. The former was placed under 
the control of a central authority, so curtailed in its 
resources that, at the best, but slow progress could 
be made and but totally inadequate funds applied 
to the perfecting of the work entrusted to its care. 
The latter was committed to the charge of a strong 
central authority, on the one hand, with every 
facility for benefiting from the national taxes; on 
the other, to local authorities, which not only had 
the power of drawing, practically to an unlimited 
extent, on the local rates, but which brought popular 
enthusiasm to bear on the promotion of popular 
education. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission, reporting on 
secondary education in 1867. remarked, " Every 
arrangement which fosters the interest of the people 
in the schools, which teaches the people to look 
on the schools as their own, which encourages them 
to take a share in the management, will do at least 
as much service as tlie wisest advice and the most 
skilful administration." If it is safe to draw any 
comparison between secondary and elementary edu- 
cation, the truth of this statement is borne out by 
the manner in which the people have been led by 
the Act of 1870 to look on the elementary schools 
as their own, and to regard the School Board as 
the power which would enable them to procure 
whatever education a majority might demand ; while, 
on the other side, the smaller endowed schools under 
the control of the ..Charity Commissioners have nc 
enjoyed popular favour in the same degree. 
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^H The result might have been foreseen. The people 
1^ rapidly extended their claim for educational oppor- 
tunities until they were no longer satisfied with the 
elementary education provided by the grants of the 
Education Department and by the rates levied on 
behalf of the School Boards. They demanded some- 
thing higher. It can hardly be denied, looking back 
on the events of the last ten years, that a point was 
reached some time ago at which this demand became 
so pronounced that it was dangerous any longer to 

I refuse to adopt the recommendation of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, and to entrust secondary educa- 
tion to the good-will of the people. If the demand 
for higher education was irresistible, and the sequel 
has shown that it was, it clearly became the duty 
of the State to guide it in its realisation along the 
safest path towards national welfare. 
Germany and France — to mention only two other 
European nations — had already solved the same 
problem, so that we were neitlicr without example 
nor warning ; and Englishmen of undisputed 
authority had for years held up both before us. 
A considerable period of time must elapse, however, 
before the eye of history can be focussed on all the 
scattered events of the last ten years and clearly 
perceive the causes which led to the neglect of a 
solution of the problem as it presented itself in 
^^ England. At the present moment we can do no 
^^ft more than record facts and draw broad conclusions. 
^^M As the popular demand for higher education 
^^B entered the cooling atmosphere of practical politics, 
^^■it naturally crystallised around the only centre of 
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educational attraction possessed by the people — the 
Board School. To add an upper department to this 
institution appeared the most direct means of bring- 
ing higher education under popular control. The 
one difficulty was to find the requisite money. If 
there had been no way of obtaining this, it may be 
taken for granted that public opinion would have 
compelled Parliament to discover, several years ago, 
a solution of the difficulty, and to have built up a 
national system, in so far as secondary and elementary 
education were concerned. But there was one source 
from which money might be drawn without further 
legislation. 

The need of increased scientific and artistic know- 
ledge among the industrial classes had long been 
recognised, and the Technical Instruction Acts of 
1889 and 1891 had provided facilities for the spread 
of this knowledge in no grudging spirit. The recent 
growth in England of technical instruction is, in 
some respects, one of the most satisfactory chapters 
in the history of educational progress during the last 
half of the present century. Rarely has such earnest- 
ness of purpose been brought to bear on the solution 
of a purely educational question. But, remaining as 
it did in unchallenged possession of the attention 
which the people devoted to higher education, it is 
not to be wondered at that the effort which was put 
forward on behalf of technical instruction should 
have given a strong bias to the rising popular demand 
referred to. Neither is it surprising that the people 
should have turned at first for guidance, which was 
not forthcoming from other quarters, to the many 
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^B earnest men and women who were advocating the 
^K claims of technical instruction in all parts of the 
^M- country. 

^m But to consider only the practical side of the 
^ question, which always appeals so strongly to 
Englishmen. The money placed at the disposal of 
the Science and Art Department, under the Acts 
to which I have alluded above, for the promotion 
of technical instruction, offered the only means of 
satisfying what had become the most important 
condition of the new demand, namely, that higher 
as well as elementary education should be directly 
under popular control. For if upper departments 
were added to the Board Schools, by bestowing 
technical instruction they might claim a share of 
the money thus provided. This, in a few words, 
is the history of the foundation of higher- grade 
schools. 

How far the School Boards have been legally 
justified in further strengthening these schools by 
applying the rates to their maintenance is a question 
which does not concern us here. It is merely neces- 
sary to notice that by the establishment of higher- 
grade schools very formidable rivals were raised up 
to threaten the existence of the smaller endowed 
schools, rivals which were all the more dangerous, 
not only because they were supported partly by 
local funds and represented a new type of higher 
education which appealed strongly to the popular 
mind, but because they were under the direction of 
^ a department which was in a position to give them 
H ample financial assistance, and eager to do so, from 
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a sincere, thoogb obstinate and too onc'^ided, de- ^H 
votion to ao educational theory which, la more ^^ 
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enlightened circles, has already fallen into desue- 
tude. A contest between the higher-^rade schools, 

thus supported, and the smaller endowed schools, 
controlled by the Charity Commissioners, could but 
have ended in disaster for the latter : and it should 
be Femembered that such disaster meant the ex- 
tinction of that traditional tjfpe of secondary educa- 
tion which these schools had, ver)- feebly in some 
cases it must be confessed, represented. 

Such was the position of affairs when the group of 
thoughtful men and women, referred to at the 
beginning of this chapter, took up the cause of 
secondary education to which they were first 
attracted by the cry of distress proceeding from 
the smaller endowed schools. 

It was not that the new type of higher education 
was based on totally wrong principles, nor that 
the old was suited to modern requirements. Each 
had its good as well as its bad points ; the traditions 
of the one had to be adapted to the modern spirit 
of the other. But such a fusion of educational 
principles could only be brought about by well- 
organised authorities, in which all interests were duly 
represented. However able and sincere the ruling 
spirits in the Science and Art Department, its very 
constitution, necessitated by the objects which it was 
established to attain, was bound to give it a strong 
prejudice against the older methods and principles of 
English education ; and in a contest with the Charity 
Commission, the grievously handicapped champion 
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of the endowed schools, its power was irresistible. It 
is chiefly due to the wise forbearance of some of its 
leading officials that it did not take even greater 
advantage of these powers. 

It will be evident that the educational issues 
involved were of too abstruse a nature to excite any 
popular enthusiasm ; and had it not been for the 
persistent efforts of the Intellectuals they would 
never have been forced on the attention of Parlia- 
ment. But, a small group of members having once 
been interested in the matter, the question soon 
entered the sphere of practical politics. 

As departments of the centra! government, with 
their local counterparts, existed for the support and 
encouragement of elementary and technical education, 
the natural course appeared to be to appoint similar 
bodies to preside over secondary education. The 
Bryce Commission, appointed in 1894, and particularly 
remarkable for the fact that it was the first Royal 
Commission to include women among its members, 
recommended in some detail the steps which should 
be taken for the creation of such authorities. 

Warned, however, of the immense difficulties 
which stood in the way of some of these proposals, 
by the fate of the Bill of 1896, Lord Salisbury's 
Government perceived that the question of secondary 
education could not be dealt with apart from the 
wider one of national education ; that for separate 
central authorities, with their respective satellites, 
to preside over the three branches of education, which 
were now to come under the supervision of the State, 
would simply result in a continuation of overlapping 
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and in a keener strife; that for the due success of 
a national system it is essential that, if a distinct 
local authority is necessary for each of the three 
branches of education, to it should be assigned a 
clearly defined sphere of influence, and that in any 
case harmonious and concurrent action must first be 
assured among the different departments of the 
central authority. 

The Board of Education Act is the outcome of 
this new view as to the best means of promoting 
the interests of secondary education. The measure 
itself is, it must be confessed, in the barest outline, 
and, as an able critic has remarked, " everything will 
depend on the development of its suggestions and 
the spirit in which it is administered."^ 

^ TAe Educatumal Systems of Great Britain .and Ireland^ p. xxxii. 
note I, by Graham Balfour, m.a. (Clarendon Press, 1898.) 



CHAPTER II. 

REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL RESOURCES 
FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 

FROM the foregoing sketch of the causes which 
led to the passing of the Board of Education 
Act, it will be evident that the chief work before the 
Board is the organisation of secondary education, 
not as an isolated branch, but in such a way as to 
bring it into its proper relation to the national system 
which must be developed. It is only by keeping this 
main object steadily in view that the Board can 
succeed in the very delicate and complicated task 
before it To make the supply of secondary educa- 
tion adequate, and gradually to raise its standard 
of efficiency throughout the country, will demand 
no small labour and patience. The utmost skill and 
tact, and the widest knowledge of our educational 
system, will be required if this is to be done in such 
a way that technical education will also directly 
benefit ; and if the supporters of primary education 
are to be persuaded that it is to their immediate 
interest to remove all inferior teaching and mis- 
apprehension of aims from our secondary schools, 
and to confer on them such stability and definiteness 
of purpose, that elementary education will, if I may 
use the figure, no longer have to attempt to prepare 
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its brightest intellects for their passage through a 
chaotic and limitless region, presenting ever-changing 
conditions of atmosphere and climate. 

The first step, therefore, which the Board will have 
to take is an eminently practical one : that of acquiring 
reliable information as to the existing supply, nature, 
and quality of secondary educatioa in this country. 
In a collection of essays recently published an 
attempt has been made, with considerable success, 
to give an answer to the far from simple question, 
" What is Secondary Education ? " ^ It will be 
necessary for the Board to discover a clear and 
decisive answer to this question before it is in a 
position to guide the future development of second- 
ary education, or even to collect the information re- 
quired. 

There are two ways of obtaining such an answer. 
The first is by consulting the theory of education in 
its universal application ; the second is by accepting 
the answer already given by the practical develop- 
ment of secondary schools in England during the last 
five hundred years, and by observing any failure of 
this development, in its highest phases, to meet 
modern English requirements, The latter is certainly 
the way which will recommend itself to any body of 
practical Englishmen inheriting our traditional modes 
of thought and action. 

A comparison of the answers thus obtained with 
that offered by the secondary systems of some foreign 
countries, more particularly Germany, will be useful ; 

' (fAo/ i> .SWfiu/ary Eduitiant Essays on tki Problim! of 
t'rj^jHiia/ien. Edited by R. P. ScoTT, m.a., ll.d. (Rivingtons ) 
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rbut it should not be entered upon without a thorough 
appreciation of the dangers involved. The fate of 
Matthew Arnold's brilliant efforts in this direction 
will [be a warning to the few scattered individuals 
who have not yet learnt that, if the future progress of 
England is to depend more and more on education — 
that is to say on the cultivation of our inherited 
qualities — and if progress, according to the teaching 
of modern science, can only be a process of evolution 
from the inherited onwards and upwards, it is essen- 
tial that this education should be English in its 
outward form and inward spirit, in its aims and 
its methods; in short, that it must, at each stage, be 
a resultant offerees acting within the English nation, 
and having as their source the English mind and 
conscience.* 

The secondary schools of England are popularly 
divided into four groups — the great public schools, 
the local endowed schools,^ private schools, and girls' 
schools. It will be well to glance briefly at the 
supply, nature, and quality of the secondary educa- 
tion provided by each group. 

' As a sltiking example of the modern apprcciutian of this fact, cam- 
pare with Maithbw Arnold's Univirsilin and Higher SihooU in 
Gtrmany, Mr. Michael E. Sadler's paper on " Problems in Prussian 
Secondary Educaiion for Boys, with Special Reference lo Similar Ques- 
tions in England," Sftcial Rtporti on Educational Suhjecli, vol. iL 
(Eyre and Spottbwoode, iSgS.) 

' More popularly known as grammar schools, from the moil 
importaDt feature of the group. 
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The Public Schools. 

It may be said, with very slight exaggeration, that 
it is the ambition of every Enghsh parent, who can 
afford to furnish his sons with secondary education, 
to send them to one of the public schools. The 
average Englishman will tell you, unhesitatingly, that 
the best of schools is Eton, and that there has never 
been so great a schoolmaster as Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 
A belief in the public schools is deeply rooted in the 
English nation ; and though the establishment of the 
Board of Education has excited but little popular 
enthusiasm, it must not be thought that public 
opinion would remain quiescent were an attempt 
to be made to create a new type of secondary 
education for the people, which was neither a con- 
tinuation of, nor influenced by, the development of 
our public schools during the last five hundred years. 

It is not the still existing, if lessened, respect for 
social rank which underlies this belief in the public 
schools ; that may have something to do with it, and 
may strengthen the desire of the lower classes for 
a similar type of education for their own children. 
But the truth is to be found in the popular conviction 
that these schools, with all their faults, make it their 
first object to awaken in their pupils those moral 
qualities which have, in the popular opinion, raised 
the English character above that of neighbouring 
nations. And this conviction has been strengthened 
of late years by the knowledge that many foreigners, 
whose educational systems are considered to be in 
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^^KSome respects superior to our own, have studied 

I^K these schools in order to learn how they have solved 

the problem of the training of character — a problem 

which has baffled so many foreign educationists of 

world-wide renown. 

The student of education must confess that this 
popular conviction is well founded, He must admit 
that the public schools have discovered unconsciously, 
or rather instinctively, how to reconcile school dis- 
cipline with that freedom of individual development 
which modern science teaches us is one of the most 
essential factors in human progress. On the other 
hand, none would be rash enough to assert that all 
the masters in these schools allow sufficient freedom 
to the development of the intelligence in particular; 
nor that they invariably place knowledge before their 
pupils in its most attractive form and inspire them 
with that enthusiastic spirit of inquiry, that many- 
sided intellectual interest, which is the final proof 
of unimpeachable methods of instruction. This is 
also popularly recognised by the public, and we hear 
complaints from all sides that the boys in these 
schools might learn more, and acquire a greater taste 
for knowledge, and a cast of intelligence better 
adapted to the stress of modern competition. And 
yet, in spite of these defects, such importance do 
the English attach to the training of character in 
secondary education, that any increase of national 
prosperity — that is to say, any alleviation of the 
pressure on the incomes of parents — invariably results 
in an addition to the numbers of the pupils attending 
rthe great public schools. 
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It must not be imagined, however, that during the 
last fifty years these schools have been allowed to 
persist without check in methods of education and j 
courses of study suited only to an earlier stage of civil- 
isation. Direct interference of the State has removed I 
many of their abuses, and widened their curricula 
beyond the range of an exclusively classical educa- 
tion. But the point deser\'ing especial notice is 
that there is something in the atmosphere of these 
schools which defies definition and cannot be re- 
duced to any educational formula ; and it is precisely 
this which meets with the approval of the English 
people. Its results on the men who have spent thetr I 
boyhood and youth under its influence are equally 
difficult to define, but yet are recognised by English- 
men and foreigners alike as of the very highest 
moral value. If public opinion were to be allowed 
complete freedom of expression in the organisation 
which is to be undertaken by the Board, there is no 
doubt that this spirit, which has breathed through 
our public schools since the foundation of Winchester, 
would be accounted that which is of most worth in 
English secondary education. It would be recognised 
as the essential English characteristic which must 
form the basis of the improved curricula — adopted 
by some other nations as the courses of study best 
calculated to prepare a boy for life in the modem 
world — if they are to be framed with due regard to 
the traditional English influences. For it is English 
influences which have promoted English progress, 
and which can alone aid us to work out our own 
salvation, and to avoid the dangers in the confusioa.J 
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and pessimism threatening some of our neighbours 
with moral atrophy, 

To foster this spirit in our public schools will be 
I one of the highest and not the least difficult duties of 
, the Board of Education, should they submit them- 
selves to its control. Nay, more; the Board is 
directly responsible to the people for their coming 
under its control, in accordance with the definite 
undertaking into which they entered with the 
country during the passing of the Board of Educa- 
tion Act. There is not the least doubt that they 
will adhere strictly to this promise, unless the Board 
obliges them to act otherwise in defence of that 
very freedom on which their vitality depends. For- 
tunately, the interest of the nation to preserve the 
best traditions of our public schools, and to spread 
them throughout the whole of secondary education, 
coincides with the private interest of these schools 
themselves. For it may be observed from their 
present attitude and from the policy that they have 
pursued during recent years in connection with other 
schools, that the public schools have fully appreciated 
the necessity of placing themselves at the head of the 
reform of secondary education, if they would not be 
abandoned to the fate which befell kindred institu- 
tions in Germany. 

One striking example of this is afforded by the 

action of the Head Masters' Conference, This most 

conservative of all educational bodies has gradually 

widened its circle so as to admit the representatives 

r many schools which do not rank in the popular 

itimation among the great public schools, But the 
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reciprocal advantages of such action have been great,.; 
for while the qualification for admission to the Con- 
ference has been the possession of, in some degree, 
a common educational ideal with that of the public 
school, the schools thus represented have not only 
gained inestimable benefits from the opportunity 
afforded them of discussing this ideal with those 
who have most nearly attained its realisation, but 
have, on their side, contributed no less to pedagogical 
progress by bringing to the Conference a practical 
knowledge of the educational requirements of the 
modern commercial and industrial world. I refer 
particularly to the greater number of the local 
endowed schools. It is perhaps on this account 
that the opinions of the Head Masters' Conference 
on the problems of secondarj' education always 
command respect, and carry unequalled weight with 
those who believe that progress is best secured by a 
succession of compromises between the supporters 
of tradition and the representatives of the modem 
spirit. 

The Board of Education will run no risk of being 
in advance of public opinion if it grants all the 
demands of the Head Masters' Conference; it has 
at any rate one extremely useful lesson to learn 
from this body, namely, that it is impossible to draw 
any hard and fast line of demarcation between the 
different grades of secondary schools, seeing that 
the most conservative among them have been led 
to admit the kinship of an increasing humber of 
apparently inferior institutions. The same fact might 
be inferred from the growth of the Incorporated 
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Association of Head Masters, which, starting nearly 
ten years ago with the head masters of public' 
secondary schools who were excluded from the 
Conference, has now been joined by more than 
forty members of the latter body. 

Local Endowed Schools. 

So far we have been merely deducing certain 
principles as to the course of action to be pursued by 
the Board of Education, rather than establishing a 
just cause for its interference in the domain of 
secondary education. The latter will plainly appear 
from a brief consideration of the position of local 
endowed schools and the two other classes referred to. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the majority 
of the great public schools do not supply only, or 
even chiefly, their own localities, but draw by far the 
greater number of their pupils from different parts 
of the country. In this connection should be 
noted the suppression of many local schools at the 
Reformation, for the exposure of which we are 
almost exclusively indebted to Mr. Arthur Leach's 
gift of patient research. There is little doubt 
that the check thus given to the natural develop- 
ment of secondary education, of a very high type, 
in the various centres of population — a check 
the force of which may be estimated by a com- 
parison between the proportion of secondary schools 
to the population in our own days and in the years 
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immediately preceding the Reformation — must be 
reckoned as a very important factor in the rise of 
our non-local public schools. 

Whatever the causes, however, it must now be 
recognised that the custom of sending children away 
from their homes to boarding schools has become, for 
a certain section of the people, one of those national 
habits which are second nature. To eliminate such a 
custom in a nation lil^e Germany, at a time when its 
various scattered forces were uniting in a common 
national aim, is a very different thing from stamping 
it out, were it possible to do so, in a country which 
has for long attained to a very high stage of national 
development, and whose future progress must depend 
on the adaptation of acquired habits to the demands 
arising from the bewilderingly rapid advance of 
civilisation. 

On the other hand, while it is perhaps best that 
a small fraction of the public should continue to send 
their children away to boarding schools, it must be 
remembered that, in our .large towns and the imme- 
diately surrounding districts, by far the greater 
number of that section of the population, which it 
is commonly agreed cannot dispense with secondary 
education, are either unable to afford the fees of 
boarding schools, or prefer that their children's 
education should be carried on under their daily 
supervision. The local endowed schools are still 
the chief means of satisfying this need. 

It is outside the scope of the present work to trace 
all the causes which have stunted the growth of these 
schools. One of the most serious has been referred to 
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above ; as for the rest, some of their effects can alone 
be noticed. It is a significant fact that, while the 
term " grammar school " now conveys to the popular 
mind the idea of a local endowed school only, formerly 
it was applied to both Winchester and Eton, to take 
two of the most striking examples of its earlier 
meaning.^ Indeed, many of the existing grammar 
schools are hardly less venerable than these two 
famous colleges, and when founded were intended to 
— and most of them for a long time did — give pre- 
cisely the same education ; and, what is perhaps still 
more Interesting, many of them were endowed with 
the distinct purpose of providing free, that is to say 
gratuitous,^ education. 

The confiscation of a number of these endowments 
by the Crown at the time of the Reformation was in 
itself sufficient to shake the security, as an invest- 
ment for the money of future benefactors, of the 
gratitude and welfare of posterity. But the system 
K of endowments, making all allowance for the general 
^B increase in the value of property, could only continue 
B to meet the educational requirements of the people 
so long as new benefactors arose in proportion to 
the growth of the population, and so long as old 
endowments were adapted to its displacement 

To pass on to our own times. It is beyond ques- 
tion that, totally insufficient as existing endowments 
are to provide an adequate supply of secondary 

* Id some cases (e.^, Biimingham ) Ihe term Is now confined to the 
oBshools of the local endowed school, which in its turn is called ihe 
"high school." 

' Cf. Arthur F. Leach, BiigHsi Sihoals at tht Riformilion, 
pp. 110-114. (Aichihald Constable and Co., 1896.) 
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education, a better distribution would cause them 
to go a great deal further than they do. This was 
fully emphasised by the Bryce Commission ; but it 
is poor consolation for the present state of affairs 
to read in their report : " We were reminded that it 
has been said that the Endowed Schools Acts made 
it possible to turn a boys' school in Northumberland 
into a girls' school in Cornwall, and it is not im- 
probable that the very greatness of the power may 
largely account for the notorious inability of the 
Charity Commissioners to exercise it."^ The Board 
of Education being able to take over this power, 
under the Act of 1899, will be held responsible for 
exercising it in the future ; much will depend on 
their energy and ability in this respect. It may be 
true that, with a few notable exceptions such as the 
King Edward's Schools, Birmingham, the most richly 
endowed schools are often the least efficient ; but yet 
in many ways poverty has been a great stumbling- 
block and source of evil to the majority of these 
schools. 

The local endowed school and the public school 
have, it may again be noticed, a common origin. 
It is therefore not surprising that they possess many 
features in common. The points of similarity be- 
tween tlie two types have been maintained by several 
means, chiefly through their connection with the Uni- 
versities and the preference shown by the grammar 
schools for masters who have been educated in the 
public schools. Such masters invariably take for 
their models the educational methods from which they 
* Vol. i. p. i;e. 
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themselves had benefited. We therefore find many 
grammar schools enjoying all the benefits of the 
games, and as far as possible (most of them being 
day schools) of the social and corporate life of the 
public schools ; and thirty years ago the curricula of 
both were to all intents and purposes identical. 

Now there is a point here which is well worthy 
of notice. Whatever abuses had been introduced 
into our system of secondary education, and the 
Schools Inquiry Commission exposed many in 1867, 
formerly secondary education meant but one thing 
for rich and poor, for the higher and lower social 
classes alike. Its ideal was culture ; it was a pre- 
paration for the University, where the gentleman 
finished off the course of education which was con- 
sidered best fitted to qualify him for the position 
he would be called upon to occupy in the country. 
Its motto was " Manners makyth Man," and the 
idea of its becoming a preliminary course of ap- 
prenticeship for various trades and professions hardly 
entered into the heads of its guardians. And when 
the democratic spirit first began to move in this 
country, of all the desires which it stirred none was 
worthier than that of obtaining for all children the 
same education as was given to those of the privi- 
leged classes. It was a desire which found an echo 
in the hearts of true educators, and brought hope 
to many a schoolmaster who had been toiling against 
the insufficient endowment of his school in his en- 
deavours to realise this ideal. 

It is not difficult to understand the feelings with 
which the Endowed Schools Act of i86g must have 
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inspired many masters of local endowed schools. 
Here was a body set up by the Government with 
full power to reorganise educational endowments ; 
to transfer them from localities in which, owing to 
the displacement of population, they were no longer 
useful, to those where they were sorely needed ; to 
supplement them by others originally destined to 
purposes now obsolete ; to make schemes for the 
administration of these endowments, and to inspect 
the schools in order to see that the greatest possible 
use was made of them in education and instruction. 
It appeared as if at last the grammar schools in our 
large centres of population were once more to take 
up the work for which they were founded, and to 
give to as many of the people as possible the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining that culture which has been con- 
sidered indispensable to our governing classes. 

That the Charity Commissioners have failed to 
give full force to the provisions of this Act ; that 
the progress they have made in the reorganisa- 
tion of endowments is in no way commensurate 
with the number of years which they have devoted 
to the task ; that many of the abuses and anachro- 
nisms of 1869 still exist to-day, must be attributed 
mainly to the fact that no serious attempt has been 
made to bestow on them the machinery and the 
means necessary for the great work committed to 
their charge. We consequently find that, with very 
few exceptions, the grammar schools in our large 
towns are prevented by want of funds from main- 
taining a high standard of efficiency. They have long 
ago given up attempting to provide only free 
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^V tion, and have been obliged to satisfy popular feeling 
by offering a certain number of scholarships. Neither 
can they depend to any great extent on fees ; for the 
competition of private schools, and more recently 
of higher -grade schools, compels them to reduce 
these fees to the lowest possible point. And even 
if a grammar school succeeded twenty years ago 
in maintaining a certain standard of efficiency with 
the funds at its disposal, it by no means follows that 
j it is able to do so to-day. 

^H It must be remembered that secondary education, 

^H even if, or rather because, its main object is the 

wK imparting of culture, must adapt itself to the 

" advance of modern civilisation. Literary studies 

alone were doubtless sufficient for attaining this 

object, when the forces of nature were but little 

understood and their action was controlled by man 

to no appreciable extent. But in our own days 

^_ things are very different. Every year adds to the list 

^H of natural forces which have been brought under 

^H the sway of man ; the conditions of national life 

^" are as different from those of our grandfathers as 

theirs were from those of their ancestors in the time 

of the Renaissance ; even our mental life is affected 

to an incalculable degree by the part which has been 

played by science in forming our environment. Our 

educationists are slowly but surely beginning to 

^m see that the true aim of education is the adaptation 

^1 of the child to its spiritual, physical, and mental 

^M environment, and that this adaptation can only be 

^1 achieved by bringing it gradually under the influence 

^M of those forces which have moulded the environ- 
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ment.' To omit to instruct any modern boy in the 
eternal truths of science is no less dangerous to 
his mental development than to bring him up in 
ignorance of the world's literature, that stately 
storehouse of the thoughts of man, containing 
forces to propel the world up the spiral path of 
prepress and above all to check the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of speculation. 

Such a theoretical explanation of the right of 
science to a place in the curriculum of every 
secondary school may not appeal to the practical 
minds of Englishmen, but their common sense has 
long ago brought them to a similar conclusion. The 
fitting up of laboratories and the provision of 
apparatus represent no small expense ; and when 
the poorer grammar schools were convinced that they 
must teach science, or succumb to outside com- 
petition, the question was where to find the necessary 
funds. 

It is here that we first notice in any marked 
degree the baneful results of the attempt of the 
State to regulate education by piecemeal legislation. 
When the demand for instruction in science became 
urgent, and more particularly when the pressure of 
foreign competition gave to this demand a national 
importance, it was the undoubted duty of the State 
to see that it was met. It did so by establishing 
a strong central department with subordinate local 
authorities, and by placing at their disposal a con- 
siderable amount of money. But it took no pains 

' C(. Nicholas Mursav Butler, TAc Meaning of EJucatioH. 
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to inquire if there existed a central authority 
empowered to guard the interests of literary in- 
struction against any undue encroachment of the 
newer learning. It is greatly to the credit of the 
Science and Art Department, or rather to the moder- 
ation of one more than any other of its chief 
officials, that it has not taken further advantage of 
its powers. But that very spirit of rivalry, and that 
natural desire to extend its sphere of control, which, 
when kept within due bounds, form a most useful 
stimulus to a Government department, were sure 
to entice the Science and Art Department to 
encroach on unclaimed territory. As has been 
pointed out in the opening chapter, the Charity 
Commissioners, who nominally presided over the 
whole field of education within the purview of the 
Endowed Schools Acts, were powerless to prevent 
such encroachments, or even to support the local 
endowed schools against the higher-grade schools, 
those rivals established by the Science and Art 
Department. The poorer grammar schools were 
enabled by the grants allocated in accordance with 
the syllabuses of the Science and Art Department, 
and determined by its inspectors, to satisfy the 
growing demand for instruction in science.' 

Whatever means this department has adopted to 
safeguard the interests of literary instruction have 
proved a source of great danger to the educational 
traditions which these schools had for so long de- 

' To »id me in niy anemjii to pkce this maitet before the reader 
wilh the least possible confusion, I have omitled oil illusion to 
art ID this diaptcr. 
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fended. The syllabuses were extended so as to 
include every subject of instruction in secondary 
schools with the exception of Latin and Greek. 
The Science and Art Department thus established 
itsctf the centra] authority for these schools, in so 
far as their modern sides were concerned ; but unfor- 
tunately it had been constituted solely for the purpose 
of encouraging instruction in Science and Art. 

The history of the State control of secondary 
education up to this point hardly does credit to 
our vaunted powers of organisation. It is true that 
the schemes of the Charity Commissioners still deter- 
mined what subjects might not be omitled from the 
curricula of local endowed schools. But the number 
of hours to be devoted to the teaching of these 
subjects, and the methods to be pursued, were left 
to the discretion of the head master and governors. 
This was originally a wise provision. But when the 
poorer grammar schools were compelled to turn to 
the Science and Art Department for financial assist- 
ance, they were obliged to accept its grants on its 
own terms. So that naturally the head master and 
governors had to agree to the division of hours 
approved by this department and to the methods 
sanctioned by its inspectors, so far as that part of 
the school was concerned which benefited directly 
from its grants. 

Now, there is no possible exception to be taken 
to the principle that such control should be exercised 
by a State department which bestows, or regulates 
the bestowal of, grants. The principle is in itself 
admirable; insistence on the relative importance of 
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various subjects, and wise and capable inspection, 
two of the reforms which educationists have 
besought for secondary schools during the last thirty 
years. And nothing better can be desired than that 
both should be provided in the future with the same 
tact and energy as has occasionally characterised 
the Science and Art Department when acting in 
its own interests. But, again it must be repeated, 
this department was so constituted as to be qualified 
to supervise instruction in science and art alone. 
And not only this, but its personnel, including its 
inspectors, consisted, in its worthiest aspects, of men 
who had distinguished themselves in, or received 
their education during, the deplorable and bitter 
struggle between literature and science, at a time 
when these two branches of learning represented 
to their supporters the foundations of antagonistic 
beliefs as to the destiny of man. 

We are now emerging from this struggle and have 
succeeded to a great extent in harmonising apparently 
rival forces. What M. Bruneti^re aptly described some 
four years ago as the renaissance of idealism marked 
the recovery from the uncertainty and confusion of 
this period of storm and stress. We may well ask, 
however, if the State, during this stage of transition, 
was true to its duty in allowing the entire secondary 
education of at least one half of the boys in poorer 
grammar schools to drift under the control of a 
department which stood as the champion of the 
scientific spirit. Was the State, or were even the 
governing classes, sufficiently persuaded of the finality 
of the belief of scientists to be justified in employing 
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public money for the education of an important section 
of the population in this belief alone? What defence 
will history offer for the action of the State in thus, 
more through negligence than design, leaguing itself 
with the opponents, against the reformers, of the 
traditional ideals of English secondary education? 

The results for those schools which have not been 
rich enough, or heroic enough, to resist the tempta- 
tions of the Science and Art Department may be 
briefly summed up as follows. First, the modern 
sides of these schools have been transformed into 
"schools of science," in which what teaching there 
is of literary subjects is mainly controlled and i 
spected by the scientists of this department. 

Secondly, no progress has consequently been made 
in the teaching of literary subjects, In the case of 
modern languages in particular the effect of this 
stagnation has been so strongly felt by the com- 
mercial classes as to raise a demand — based on the 
precedent establised by these schools of science — for ' 
schools of commerce within the sphere formerly re- 
cognised as sacred to secondary education. 

Thirdly, the classical side.s of such local endowed 
schools have gradually been cut adrift from modem 
influences, and have too often become the strong- 
holds of that uncompromising literary spirit which 
is the deadliest foe of science. Thus a large section 
of the boys in these schools are being brought up in 
ignorance of, or at best with a superior indifference 
to, science and modern foreign literature — two of the 
most powerful forces in the modern environment 
This is probably the most serious and dangerous 
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fof the results which I have summed up in these 
three divisions. 

How the attention of a small body of thoughtful 
men and women was attracted to the perilous posi- 
tion of these schools, in face of the rivalry of higher- 
grade schools, has been pointed out in a former 
chapter. The Science and Art Department has 
certainly done much to save the local endowed 
schools from extermination by reproducing in them 
the educational tendencies of their other creations ; 
but at what a cost ! The most charitable view that 
can be taken of this is that it is a makeshift policy. 
The right policy will have to be determined by the 
Board of Education. It is a hopeful sign that 
Parliament has informally sanctioned the creation of 
a department for the control of secondary education, 
closely allied with the other departments, which it 
may be taken for granted will be composed ex- 
clusively neither of the representatives of science 
nor of those of literature, but will contain repre- 
sentatives of all those elements which go to make 
up an all-round secondary education adapted to 
modem English requirements. 

From the slight sketch which has been given of 
some of the obstructions that have been placed in 
the way of the natural development of our local 
endowed schools, it will be seen that no branch of 
the new Board will require to bring deeper know- 
ledge and sympathy, and greater tact, to bear on the 
work of organisation than this secondary department. 
This will become even more evident from a con- 
sideration of the very important position occupied in 
our educational system by private schools. 
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Private Schools. 

A private school may be defined as one which 
is conducted by a private individual for his own 
pecuniary profit. It is true that there are here and 
there private schools which owe their existence to 
the educational enthusiasm of their owners, in which 
the idea of pecuniary profit is the last in the mind 
of the head master, and which have often introduced 
reforms of supreme value to educational progress. But 
these must necessarily prove the exception, for they 
are rarely self-supporting, and there is hardly the same 
willingness among the rich to subsidise educational 
experiments as in the days of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
We may therefore, for the purpose of a general 
survey, adhere to our definition and admit the im- 
mediate conclusion to be drawn therefrom, namely, 
that a private school depends for its success on 
public favour. 

It therefore represents that form of individual 
enterprise so dear to the minds of Englishmen ; and 
it is wiser to recognise at the outset that, if only 
in order that a stimulating rivalry may be furnished 
to Government agency, it will command their support 
for many years to come, whatever extension of 
State control may follow the Board of Education Act 
To point out that private schools of the immortal 
"Dotheboys Hall" type have existed, and still exist, 
in a modified form, will suggest the lines that State 
interference should follow, but will not be regarded 
as a sufficient excuse for placing all educational J 
institutions under direct public control. 
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^B I have said that a private school depends for its 
success on public favour. That it is so, is the cause 
of much good, and perhaps of much evil. Whether 
the collective judgment of the public is invariably 
sound or not, it is certain that there is always a large 
number of people at the mercy of impostors. So 
true is this, that it has been found necessary to 
constitute a criminal offence the supply of food or 
other commodities in such a condition as will be 
detrimental to physical health. Indeed, it is a 
generally admitted principle, as far as any political 
principle can be said to be generally admitted 
nowadays, that it is the duty of the State to protect 
the individual from fraud and imposture. But for 
some reason, difficult to trace, the English people 
have not in the past considered it wise to extend 
this principle to the supply of secondary education, 
on which depends the mental, mora!, spiritual, and, 
in a very large measure, the physical health of a vast 
number of children. In fact, had it not been for 
the protest of the teachers themselves, including the 
majority of private schoolmasters, the public would 
probably still submit, for many years to come, to 
the educational fraud and imposture perpetrated 
in every town. It is impossible to estimate the loss 
to the nation arising from the past indifference of 
many parents as to the conditions under which their 
children are educated. 

To take only two of the worse forms of fraud and 

imposture. On the one hand, there are schools 

^H which pretend to furnish secondary education, while 

^^^1 the secrecy of their own classrooms they are 
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providing nothing more than elementary education, n 
of a type inferior to that of the Board schools and 
under far less satisfactory conditions. On the other 
hand, there are not a few, often conducted by men 
or women who should know better, which, with 
apparent intent to mislead, assume high-sounding 
titles, causing credulous parents to believe that within 
their walls their children may receive an education 
even higher than secondary.^ To suppress such 
schools, or to compel them to reform, is not the least 
important work to be undertaken by the Board of 
Education. The means to be adopted must be dealt 
with later on. 

But to turn to the better class of private schools. 
Those which are so well known as preparatory 
schools have grown up in the shadow of the great 
public schools, and are directly under their influence. 
Their curricula are regulated by the entrance 
examinations of the public schools; it is their duty 
to prepare for these examinations while adopting 
their methods of education and instruction to boys 
under the age of fifteen. Regarded as a class, they 
maintain a high standard of efficiency, and the worst 
that can be said of them is that until their reputation 
is established they are tempted to win it by over- 
working their pupils in order to gain success at these 
entrance examinations. So long as they are unable 
to prove their efficiency by satisfying other tests, this 
temptation will remain exceedingly strong. On 

' "Gylnnasium and Univetsiiy College," to take only one of many , 
lilies of the sort which may be s ' " 
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the other hand, much good may be said of them ; 
I there are few brighter examples of English education 
than is offered by many of these schools, directed by 
men with brilliant qualifications, and themselves 
originally masters in public schools, who are inspired 
with the best English traditions, and who bring long 
,,, experience, open minds, and great enthusiasm to 

Pbear on the education of young boys. That boys 
under a certain age require special educational treat- 
ment, which they cannot obtain in large schools, that 
many evils have arisen from massing boys of all ages 
together, even in the best regulated boarding schools, 
are sufficient causes for the existence of preparatory 

t schools. But, at the same time, this intimate 
connection with the public schools, differentiating 
them from other private schools, must be the first 
consideration of the Board of Education when 
imposing any tests of their efificiency. 
The great mass of private schools, while offering 
every possible variety, may be divided into boarding 
schools and day schools.' Generally speaking, the 
former, which draw their pupils from all parts of 
the country, aim at producing a cheaper type of 
public school. That is to say, they take the public 
school as their model, urged either by their own 
r or the public conviction of its excellence. They 
Ithus supply a distinct national need, and besides 
I this they may, and often do, contribute in a very 
I special manner to educational progress. They are 

II is impossible in a sketch such as ihe present even lo refer lo 
ir vatieties of any class of educatioDal instilution — Oiough variet]', 
moat important &ctor in English education, cannot be iginored. 
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nurseries of new methods and laboratories for educa- 
tional experiments. Not only are their head masters 
often educators of the highest ability, who are ever 
ready to adopt modern improvements, but they are 
incited by the spirit of competition to strain every 
nerve to excel their rivals. 

This healthy emulation is in itself excellent, if 
only the meed of success is awarded by competent 
arbiters. But, unfortunately, that very section of the 
public which falls such an easy prey to educational 
impostors has no small voice in determining the 
awards of public favour on which these schools must 
depend. And yet this dependence on public favour 
must necessarily form the key to the private school 
problem. Eliminate it or take away the freedom 
of public choice, and the whole private school system 
must fall to the ground. What is wanted is some stable 
standard of measurement recognised by the public. 

This has been offered by the examinations of 
outside bodies such as the Oxford University 
Delegacy, the Cambridge University Syndicate, 
and the College of Preceptors. But many head 
masters complain with justice, that, if the public are 
to judge of the relative efficiency of their schools 
by the number of pupils who satisfy the tests sup- 
plied by these bodies, they must abandon the higher 
aims of education in favour of that of preparing for 
written examinations, and that such preparation 
must degenerate into mere "cramming," a process 
which violates every educational precept. It is 
therefore not surprising that they should be among 
the foremost in desiring a true test of efficiency, 
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r established by the State, and consequently com- 
manding the confidence of educationists and laity 
alike. No distinction can be drawn between the 
attitude in this respect of the head masters of either 
the day or boarding class of private schools. 
The private day school has arisen, either owing 
to the inability of endowed schools to meet the 
requirements of a locality, or in response to the 
demand of certain parents for an education which 
satisfies definite religious or social conditions. Those 

■ which meet this demand will continue to exist, and, 
provided they are efficient, will contribute no little 
to the moral force and stamina of the nation. The 
former, however, will gradually cease to have any 
raison d'etre in proportion as the local endowed 
schools grow and prosper under the fostering care 
^H of the Board of Education. 

^H It is interesting to observe that 38'l per cent, of 

^H the boys included in the Parliamentary Return of 
^H 189S as receiving secondary education,' were to be 
^H found in private schools. In the case of girls, 
^H however, the numbers are far greater, rising to no 
^H less than 703 per cent. 

^1 Girls' Schools. 

^^k The education of girls is a subject which yearly 

^H claims an increasing share of public attention. 

^H Before 1864 there were only fourteen endowed 

^H secondary schools for girls in England and Wales ; 

^H in 189s there were about eighty, and considerably 

^^^ more than twice that number supported by various 

^^^H * As to Ihc value of these stalistics at below, p. 45. 
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bodies of subscribers and companies, such as the 
Girls' Public Day Schools Company. • 

The Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
presented in 1867, did much to stimulate public 
interest in the education of girls ; but there are 
deeper reasons to account for the extraordinary 
progress which has been made during the last 
thirty years. 

The necessity for a large number of women, in 
the upper and middle classes, to gain an independent 
livelihood has steadily increased, and before it the 
aim of secondary education for girls has changed. 
The attainment of social accomplishments and the 
preparation for married life can no longer be 
regarded as its sole object. To look at this phase 
of the question from an eminently practical point 
of view, preparation for marriage fills much the 
same place in a girl's education as technical training 
in a boy's. To train all boys under the age of 
sixteen for a special trade or profession is, to say 
the least, unwise; for, considered from a purely 
educational standpoint, little enough time is allowed 
before this age for the natural maturing of their 
powers. This is what is meant by the oft-repeated 
warning that early specialisation is dangerous. 
Special training for a trade or profes.sion, in spite 
of any clauses in Acts to the contrary, comes in 
theory and practice under the heading of technical 

' The rarliamenUty Return of June, 1898, gives the numbers u 
Fullowt : Private Enterprise, 3SS6 ; Ijubsctiiicii', 99 ; Companies', 99 ; 
Endowed, etc, 86 ; Local Authority, 3. It muit again be mentioned 
that these figures include many ichoal» which are not really secondary. 
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education ; and to the same category belongs a 
woman's preparation for married life. But, un- 
fortunately for the advocate of strict delimitation 
and organisation, the analogy does not hold beyond 
a certain point ; for while a boy may be fairly ex- 
* pected to give distinct evidence of a decided aptitude 

for some special calling by the age of sixteen, every 
girl is a potential domestic economist. 

Therefore to abandon totally the old aim of a 
girl's education is impossible ; and there is a clearly 
marked reaction against the recent tendency to 
cany it on along the lines laid down for that of 
a boy. It must not be forgotten that, whether 

I married or unmarried, woman possesses an influence 
iti the world which is different in its character and 
action from that of a man. Social accomplishments 
are as necessary as ever to woman, if her influence is 
still to make for refinement and moral purity in 
England ; but their attainment is no longer the only 
end of her education, as in earlier generations. 
Indeed, among the schoolmistresses of to-day, the 
great inclusive aim of all education — the complete 
harmonious realisation of normal capacities — is 
better understood than among men. It is cer- 
tainly owing to their appreciation of this funda- 
mental truth that women have become the pioneers 
in pedagogical research. 

As might consequently be expected, it is chiefly 

on the intellectual side that the change in women's 

education is to be noticed. In spite of the refusal 

to admit them to the parliamentary franchise, or 

1 to recognise their claim to the degrees of our older 
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Universities, the intellectual force of women has 

made itself felt in public affairs and in every pro- 
fession and path of life. An element has thus been 
introduced into national life which may be said to have 
been unknown to earlier generations. The so-called 
women's movement is both a cause and in its later 
aspects an effect of this development of the intellectual 
training of girls. 

It may be safely averred that nowhere in the field 
of English education have such changes and reforms 
taken place within the last thirty years as in secondary 
schools for girls, and most important among these 
is the increased attention which is paid to intel- 
lectual studies. 

In one respect has the tendency to carry on a girl's 
education along the lines which tradition has laid 
down for that of a boy led to unquestionably good 
results. I refer to the prominent place allotted to 
healthy physical exercise and English sports in the 
curricuium of every secondary girls' school that is not 
cut off from modem influences. It is impossible to 
overrate the skill and wisdom with which English- 
women have introduced this new element into girls' 
education, and one cannot help comparing the success 
of their efforts with the failure of the attempt a few 
years ago to introduce our sports into the boys' 
schools of France. 

The reform of secondary education for girls in this 
country is almost entirely the work of women, and, 
in contrast to some other countries, it is peculiarly 
significant that the recognised authorities on the 
education of women are women themselves. So 
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fully is this admitted, that the Bryce Commission on 
Secondary Education included three women among 
its members, "the first of their sex ever appointed 
Royal Commissioners."' 

It is a natural consequence that the schoolmistress 
is held in far higher estimation by the public than 
heretofore. The private governess also, who was 
formerly regarded as little better than a domestic 
servant, is now rapidly rising to the rank of an 
educational expert. To the teachers and head 
mistresses of the best secondary schools, who are 
among the foremost leaders of educational progress, 
is in a very large degree due the increased interest 
in educational questions which parents have evinced 
in recent years. 

It is certain that men and women may be of mutual 
service in solving many of the purely educational 
problems which confront the Board of Education. 
In fact, with the probable spread of a modified form 
of co-education their co-operation would become 
essential. 

Of the girls' schools, included in the Parliamentary 
Return of Secondary Schools, 91 per cent, as has 
already been stated, were private schools. There is 
nothing surprising in these figures. When it is re- 
membered that social accomplishments are desired as 
much as ever for their daughters by those parents 
who can afford to give them a secondary education, 
it will be easily understood that class distinctions 
play a very large part in the division of girls' schools. 

* GiUHAu Balfodr, The EdHttUimal Syslem! of Grcal Britain and 
InUmd, p. 164. (ClBrendon Press, 1S9S.) 
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Only private enterprise can meet the demand for 
variety thus created. Public day schools have done 
much to raise the standard of women's education, 
and there is little doubt that they have a great 
future before them. But, so long as class prejudices 
exist, it is hopeless to expect parents to consider 
educational efficiency before all else when selecting 
a school for their daughters. If to this is added all 
that has been said in favour of private schools for 
boys, an unanswerable case is made out for the 
continuation of the girls' private school. 

At the same time, it would be foolish to close one's 
eyes to the fact that girls suffer as much as their 
brothers from all the defects invariably attaching to 
unbridled private enterprise in education. Fraud and 
imposture exist also among private schools for girls, 
and must be stamped out by the Board of Education. 
In their case there is, perhaps, even greater reason 
for suspecting that many so-called secondary schools 
provide education of a grade far inferior to what 
they pretend. 

Wanted, a Census and Criterion of 
Efficiency. 
The statistics furnished by the Parliamentary 
Return of Secondary Schools, to which I have 
more than once referred, are by far the most com- 
plete and reliable which exist In fact, this Return 
is one of those revelations which make us feel 
that our Government offices do not altogether de- 
serve the hard things that are said of them, They 
show at any rate that the Education Department is 
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^P rapidly acquiring information as to the supply of 
secondary education in England ; the method of 
arrangement adopted, so that certain defects stand 
out clearly before the eyes, gives evidence of an 
enlightened appreciation within the department of 
our educational needs. 

tBut yet we may search in vain among these 
statistics for an answer to two questions of supreme 
importance. How many of these schools are really 
secondary? How many are efficient? So long as 
these two questions remain unanswered, the Board 
of Education has no firm foundation on which to 
build the work of organisation. This answer, then, 
will have to be found by the Board itself 
In the introductory memorandum to the Return 
it is observed that the information required for this 
purpose can only be obtained by means of inspec- 
tion. I shall have a further opportunity of discussing 
the benefits of inspection ; here it is only necessary 
to remark that no complete census can be taken of 
secondary schools until the range of secondary 
education has been determined, until a criterion of 
efficiency has been established, and inspectors ap- 
pointed to visit all the schools in the country which 
claim to be secondary, in order to decide how far 
they come within this range and how closely they 
conform to the required standard of efficiency. 

It would be a grave injustice to existing schools, 

and an unpardonable waste of public money, if the 

Board were to found, or to allow to be founded, new 

I schools without having made every possible use of 

I the actual supply. To inquire into this supply, to 
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learn how far it meets, or is capable of being im- 
proved so as to meet, the material need xnust be the 
first step in reform. If this, and nothing else, were 
done thoroughly before the close of the century, the 
secondary department of the Board would at least 
have justified its creation. 

But if some of the more prominent defects in the 
system, which have been touched on in the foregoing 
pages, are to be removed before they become deeply 
rooted ; if, above all, the traditions of English second- 
ary education are to be saved from extinction in our 
local endowed schools, this department of the Board 
will have to complete, with the least possible delay, 
the good work initiated by the Parliamentary Return, 
and proceed to the task of organisation for which it 
has been appointed. 



CHAPTER III. 
HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

I RECENTLY had the good fortune to visit one 
of those superb technical schools which testify 
to the determination of some of our large towns 
to supply our educational wants regardless of ex- 
pense. On this particular school ;^r5,ooo of public 
money is spent yearly. I was naturally interested 
in its connection with the other local educational 
institutions, and on inquiring whether a boy who 
had passed through the highest class of the neigh- 
bouring grammar school would be admitted to the 
technical school without examination, I was informed 
that he would be too old for admission on any condi- 
tion, and that, furthermore, he could only obtain 
technical instruction (if engineering be excepted) 
in the evening classes of that institution. It may 
be inferred, therefore, that in one of the foremost 
industrial centres of England, technical education is 
not considered of sufficient importance, for a boy who 
has received the best secondary education, to induce 
the public to provide him with the opportunities of 
devoting the whole of his energies for a longer or 
shorter period to technical studies. 

The same town recently sent a committee to 
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inquire into and report on the provision for technical 
education in Germany. The committee returned 
with the information that its visit had been of little 
value, as the German.^ began their technical educa- 
tion at the age at which English boys finished theirs. 
Now, here wc have cause for serious reflection. That 
it would be folly to adopt foreign methods or systems 
of education, that Englishmen must solve their own 
problems for themselves if the result is to meet 
English needs and conditions of life, is no longer 
questioned by anyone who has given thought to 
these matters. But at the same time, the fact cannot 
be ignored that the popular demand for technical 
education was aroused by the great benefits accruing 
to the industries of Germany through her action in 
this special field ; and the English people started out 
some years ago with the intention — in which they 
have persisted with marked consistency — of establish- 
ing a system at least as good, if not similar, in 
England. And yet we find that it comes as a sur- 
prise to the Technical Instruction Committee of one 
of our leading County Borough Councils to discover 
that the system they have established diilers in its very 
foundations from that which is universal in Germany. 
Before discussing the rival principles involved, it 
may be pointed out that there are exceptions to the 
system which I have taken as typical of England. 
The Science and Art Department, which directed the 
establishment of the technical school in the town in 
question, has no control over the secondary schools 
in the same locality, as they possess sufilicient endow- 
ments to enable them to dispense with its financial 
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aid. In another hardly less important town further 
north, the almost simultaneous action of the Science 
and Art Department was significantly different. 
There the grammar school had come under the 
control of this department in the manner explained 
in a former chapter. The technical college in this 
town was originally divided into two parts — one for 
higher and the other, resembling the school just 
alluded to, for lower technical education. With the 
consent of the Science and Art Department, how- 
ever, the Technical Instruction Committee of this 
more fortunate city has abolished this lower school 
and bestowed a large share of its grants on the 
grammar school. 

Now, the apparent inconsistency of the Science 
and Art Department in these two cases can only 

tbe excused on one ground. The science teaching in 
the grammar school cited in the first case was, as I 
have mentioned, not under the direction of this 
department, as in the latter ; so that the Science 
and Art Department may have considered that, as 
representing the State, it should take every oppor- 
tunity of bringing the science teaching, preparatory 
to technical education proper, under its control. 

»But even then its justification is not fully estab- 
lished ; for it may be objected, with some reason, 
that it is of more importance to establish technical 
schools, in which special training for various trades 
and industries may be given to boys who have had 
a good general education, than to create so-called 
Khnical schools in the sphere of secondary educa- 
If we look back at the action of the Science 
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and Art Department in connection with local en- 
dowed schools, in the light of this inconsistency, and 
it is only one of many examples, we must admit that 
this central authority has certainly lost few oppor- 
tunities of extending its own powers. Can it be that, 
in view of the approaching reorganisation and de- 
limitation of the spheres of the central educational 
authorities, it has done so in much the same spirit 
as has characterised certain European Powers in the 
unclaimed regions of Central Africa? No one but 
an advocate of the most extreme utilitarianism in 
education, if such a person now exist, can pretend 
that its action has been prompted by a patriotic 
consideration of the interests of the nation. 

But to revert to the great technical high schools of 
Prussia, which first spurred us on by their example 
to expend money and energy on technical education. 
The particular point which should be noticed in con- 
nection with what has gone before is that no boy is 
admitted to these schools who has not obtained the 
" leaving certificate " of a secondary school ; that is 
to say, who has not passed an examination, conducted 
by the masters of his school under the supervision of 
an inspector, in the whole range of subjects taught in 
the highest classes. The Prussian secondary schools 
are of three types (their curricula are published for all 
parents to see') : that in which Latin and Greek form 
the centre of studies, that in which Greek is replaced 
by a modern language, and that in which both 

' An admirable lianslation of these has been made by Mr. W, G, 
UpKomb, >nd appetit in vol. iii. of Special Hiperis en Educatienal ] 
SuAJKti. (Eyie and Spottuwoode, 1898.) 
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^M Latin and Greek are omitted and modem languages, 

^H including the mother tongue, occupy the largest share 

^H of the pupils' attention. Boys obtain this leaving 

^M certificate at the age of eighteen or nineteen. The 

^H following opinion, emanating from Germany, may not 

^B be favourably received by our educational Chanvins; 

^M nevertheless, there is a firm conviction, among the 

^H teachers themselves in these technical schools, that 

^H their best pupils come from the fully classical 

^f secondary school— the first of the above divisions. 

Whether this be true or not — and I cannot help 

feeling that, if it is so, it points to a defect in the 

methods of teaching modern languages — the fact 

remains that the literary element predominates in 

all three types of German secondary schools, and 

that there is no attempt made within them to pro- 

■ vide special training for any occupation, their sole 
object being to bestow a thorough general education. 
There would be no need to consider here the 
foundations of Prussian technical education, had not 
the British public been persistently misinformed on 

I this question by their popular educational leaders. 
Hence the astonishment of the various deputations 
sent by us to Germany when they discovered the 
truth. I repeat once more that it would be folly to 
transplant any foreign system into this country, but 
it is surely greater folly to adopt a misrepresentation 
of a foreign system. It is likewise folly, on the other 
hand, to attempt, from motives of mistaken patriotism, 
to make our system as dissimilar as possible from the 
^m foreign system. The foreigner's criticism of our 
^H educational system affects us little, but either of 
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these three courses of action must render us ridicu- 
lous in his eyes. 

The public has demanded, and rightly demanded, 
technical education for its children. By technical 
education they originally meant one thing only: 
"that those who are engaged in industry should 
have a trained intelligence and understanding of the 
special industries which they enter as bread-winners." ' 
How is this to be obtained .' We have just seen the 
German method. What has been the English one 
in the past? Whilst writing these pages a daily 
paper has been put into my hands containing an 
interesting passage on this question. Speaking of 
the author of a recent work on education, it says : — 

" He is, however, quite out of harmony with feeling and 
opinion in the commercial world, when he contends that 
'England has become strong in industry, exactly because 
she has never consciously set up the commercial or in- 
dustrial standard in education, by educating her sons 
through specific curriculum for commerce and industry.' 
England is now doing the very thing Mr. Barnett flouts 
in this exaggerated statement of a partial truth. She is 
educating her sons for commerce and industry because 
they are in danger of falling behind in the great industrial 
race which the nations are running. It is true that educa- 
tion is one thing and instruction is another, but it is most 
important to the great world of commerce and industry 
that the unready Saxon should be trained to alertness, 
readiness, and promptitude, while he is taught the scientific 
basis on which industrial enterprise must rest." ' 

' pLAYFAiR, Subjects ef Social Welfare, part iii. p. 307, (Casaell, 
1889-1 
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Taking these words as a passage by themselves, 
without discussing the main principles of the book 
they refer to, we have an admirable illustration of 
the confusion of present-day educational thought in 
England. That "alertness, readiness, and prompti- 
tude " may be acquired without a " specific curriculum 
for commerce and industry" is so evident that it 
hardly needs emphasis. These three qualities are 
no more the natural inheritance of the German than 
of the Englishman, and yet they are ] 
no small measure by the boys who have 
through the German secondary schools. They are 
the results of methods of teaching and not of the 
subjects taught. But when we come to " the scientific 
basis on which industrial enterprise must rest" we 
reach the very kernel of our educational problem. 
Mr. Barnett is perfectly right, if we neglect other 
outside causes, in claiming that our past phenomenal 
success in industry and commerce has been due in 
a very large degree to the choice by our secondary 
schools of a range of subjects well adapted to the 
formation of character, and not necessarily directly 
connected with a boy's future occupation. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
advance of civilisation has raised many branches of 
commerce and industry to a science, demanding a 
special training for its practice just as Medicine, Law, 
or Education. But does the doctor or lawyer begin 
the special studies connected with his science at 
the age of twelve or thirteen ? And yet we have 
never considered our doctors or lawyers as second to 
any in the world. The analogy is perfectly sound — 
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unless all the talk about commercial and industrial 
science is nonsense — and we must face the fact that 
we cannot treat commerce and industry as if they were 
not amenable to the same educational laws as other 
sciences. If there is any truth in the principle that 
the technical education of the man of commerce and 
industry must begin at the age of twelve, then the 
principle likewise applies to men destined for other 
occupations of the same scientific rank, and we must 
be prepared to found special secondary schools for 
most trades and professions. 

In former days England, just as Germany does 
to-day, based all special training on, as far as possible, 
a broad, common foundation. Any other system is 
illogical, opposed to every sound tradition, and, if 
carried out consistently, economically impossible. 

The need for technical education in commerce and 
industry has, however, become very pressing. The 
country is well provided with medical schools, second 
to none in the world. How many commercial or 
industrial schools have we of similar rank? And 
yet it was to encourage and create them that the 
Science and Art Department was founded. We 
shall look to the Board of Education to repair this 
defect, and to afford every facility for the study of 
the scientific bases on which commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise must rest, while at the same time 
Increasing the supply and efiiciency of our secondary 
education — that foundation on which future genera- 
tions will depend for their moral force and character. 
At the present moment we can afford less than ever 
to forget that the best secondary education will do 
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more than any legislation to prevent the spread of 
corruption among our commercial classes, and to 
preserve them worthy of the great English traditions 
of the past 
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^H Note, — There exists ft good deal of confusion in the use of the term 

^H "tecbnical education." To the popular imagination it conveys the idea 
^V of speds,! industrial training only ; for the student of tlie English 
language it connotes all special training for any occupation. The 
latlei is probably the meaning which it will ultimately adopt. Con- 
fusion has been made worse confounded by the action of the Science 
and Art Department. In sanctioning the application of various moneys 
to the encouragement of this branch of education, Parliament has 
delegated to the department the interpretation of this term. In 
its attempts, related in the preceding pages, to extend its control, 
the Science and Ait Department has expanded its interpretation of 
this term until it includes the teaching of almost every subject save 
Latin and Greek. Consequently, some people have wished to use 
the word " technot(^cal " to represent, as it literally does, the popular 
mcftning of " technical." But, if only for the reason that it is unwise to 
impose new terms on the public, particularly in the case of a subject 
in which it is so deeply interested, this innovation is hardly to be 
recommended. It would be &r better to rescue the word " technical" 
from the private possession of the Science and Art Department, restore 
it to its original meaning, and lead the people to see that technical 
education includes special training (or any occupation, 
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IT is difficult to say whether our education is ex- 
posed to greater dangers from the absurd desire 
of some persons to transplant foreign methods and 
systems into this country, or from that false patriotism 
which refuses to admit that the foreigner can teach 
us anything. The latter has, however, become alarm- 
ingly widespread in recent years. In matters educa- 
tional, more than one great thinker, proud of the 
achievements of England, and persuaded of the 
incomparable strength of the English character, 
has been branded as unpatriotic because he has 
attempted to point a moral from the educational 
progress of foreign nations. That the disciples of 
these men have in no way departed from the work 
which they initiated, is an additional proof of the 
stubborn persistency of Englishmen in the support 
of right when they have once clearly seen it. In 
a report, for example, on " Recent Educational Pro- 
gress in Denmark," ^ Mr. J. S, Thornton draws 
attention to the fact that the present agricultural 
prosperity of the Danes is to be traced to what 
' social Rtparts on Educalianal Subjicls, vol. I, (Eytc and Spotlis- 
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may appear a mere detail to many persons, but 

what is, nevertheless, one of the fundamental truths 
of education — a truth which has been unceasingly 
preached in this country by all writers speaking 
with authority. He tells us that, in an address which 
excited a good deal of comment at the Oxford 
Summer Meeting of 1894, Mr. Alfred Poulsen, Presi- 
dent of the Association of Danish High Schools, said, 
in connection with the question of Danish butter : 
"The greater part of the men and women who 
manufacture this butter are pupils of the high 
schools." 

On these People's high schools the State has since 
1892 spent over ;fi6,ooo yearly. They consist of 
"sixty-five adult boarding schools or residential col- 
leges, attended by students of the peasant or yeoman 
class for the most part, the greater number between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, though many 
are still older." At most of them the men attend in 
the winter and the women in the summer. "There 
are besides these sixty-five people's high schools, five 
agricultural and two horticultural schools on similar 
lines, as well as seven schools which are partly high 
schools and partly agricultural schools. At these 
seventy-nine schools there must be over six thousand 
men and women from humble homes receiving in- 
struction every year. ... At the agricultural schools 
the better half of the students, those who seize most 
completely and apply most readily what they learn 
there, have first been students of history and litera- 
ture in the ordinary high school." 

From this short description a general idea of the 
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system may be gathered, but it is the spirit which 
underlies or is rather the motive power of this system 
which accounts for its success. 

It is interesting to notice, as a further proof of what 
we have taught the foreigner, that this spirit was 
inspired by the England of 1830. Bishop Grundtvig, 
who started the idea of these schools, felt, when 
visiting England about this date in the pursuance 
of literary studies, that something more than books 
was needed to give the Danes that energy and 
activity which he noted among our fathers. To the 
superficial observer there may not seem to be a very 
close connection between the educational principles 
which he laid down and the successful manufacture 
of butter! But it is a connection which we should do 
well to appreciate. Among the teachers in the high 
schools, he says, there ought to be at least one who is 
"a master of the mother tongue, not only as it is found 
in books, but as it lives in the nation ... at least one 
who knows and loves our Fatherland's history, and 
is able to picture it vividly in words ... at least one 
who knows and loves our national songs ... at least 
one who has seen much of our Fatherland . . . and 
one who could give the youth a true and living 
apprehension of our Fatherland's constitution and 
laws formerly and now." 

The staff of masters here proposed would have 
created national schools in the truest sense. The 
attitude of the Church towards education in Den- 
mark is instructive : a bishop initiated this movement, 
and theological students have continued it 
successful issue. 
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The chief feature of the teaching in these schools 
appears to be lessons which take the form of con- 
versations. Thus we find conversations of an hour's 
duration in physics two days a week, universal 
history two days, history of the North three days, 
and Bible lesson one day. The other subjects taught 
in a typical high school are historical geometry (to 
be carefully distinguished from the succession of 
pontes asinorum which are the terror of our school- 
masters), statistics, gymnastics, singing, Danish, Eng- 
lish, geography, book-keeping, and arithmetic. The 
expenses of a student for six months at any of these 
schools will be covered by £\2 or £\J„ including 
apparently every possible need (even tobacco) with 
the exception of dress. But in spite of the lowness 
of these fees " the poorer half of the students readily 
obtain through the County Council a bursary that 
covers one half their expenses." 

It will thus be seen that the Danes distinguish 
between education and instruction, and believe that 
the latter is worthless without the former. It may 
appear a paradox to the uninitiated, but instruction 
in the principles of butter-making is by no means 
the first requirement for the promotion of the butter 
industrj'. But yet that is the principle which we 
have applied to industrial or commercial education 
in England, The Science and Art Department, as 
we have seen, is always ready to bestow grants for 
the encouragement of the teaching of special subjects 
to boys and girls as soon as they have left the 
elementary schools. The Danes have grasped the 
fact that even dairy and egg farming need before 
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everything else intelligence, and the whole of their 
educational machinery is directed to the training 
of that intelligence, and to the fostering of a healthy 
patriotism — one of the greatest incentives to a desire 
for the highest possible self-realisation. 

It is certain that no real revival of agriculture will 
take place in England until we lay greater stress in 
our rural schools on the training of the intelligence. 
But while the present popular tendency to regard 
the accumulation of knowledge as the first object 
of education must be strenuously opposed, it would 
be equally fatal to the interests of teaching to con- 
sider the training of the intelligence as the sole, or 
even the most important, function of our schools. 
It is possible, however, now that we have a Consult- 
ative Committee of experts, that the consideration 
of the peculiar conditions affecting the decline of 
agriculture may lead our departments to a higher 
appreciation of the aims of education, and to a fuller 
recognition of the principles governing the physical, 
mental, and moral development of man than have 
characterised our Codes and Directories of the past. 

Of the forces which militate against the revival 
of English agriculture, those do not concern us here 
which legislation might or might not eradicate with- 
out impairing the strength of the whole nation. But 
there is one which education might do much to 
counteract, and that is the attraction of town life 
for a large section of the rural population. This 
attraction to each individual varies directly in 
strength as his ignorance of the economic conditions 
which govern national progress — an ignorance which 
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is often accompanied by moral weakness which is 
powerless against the allurements of the streets of 
our large towns. Now, while the very nature of 
our constitution makes it impossible that education 
should be regarded, as in some other lands, as a 
legitimate instrument for moulding the minds of the 
people to the views of the governing classes, the en- 
lightenment of ignorance and the imparting of moral 
strength are two of its highest functions. 

To earn a living is the primary object of most 
workers, but man does not live by bread alone; 
and while it is undoubtedly one of the duties of 
education to prepare men for bread-winning, it has 
also the higher duty of inspiring them with the power 
of obtaining the greatest moral benefit from the per- 
formance of their -work. A worker of trained intelli- 
gence may prove a satisfactory producer of wealth ; 
but it is the man who loves his work, and regards it 
as a means for realising all that is best in himself, 
who is the highest type of citizen. It will therefore 
fare ill with the nation if, in reforming its education, 
it does no more than substitute, as a preparation for 
technical instruction, the training of the intelligence 
for the accumulating of knowledge. It is extra- 
ordinary how apt people are to forget, in discussing 
educational problems, that, if good workers are to 
be produced, it is necessary first of all to foster some 
propelling force which will urge them to overcome 
the inevitable obstacles in life. There is a famous 
school of German philosophers who claim that the 
iject of instruction is the arousing of interest. 
Though this may be only a partial truth, yet interest 
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is certainly a propelling force, if not the source of I 
all forces of the kind ; and if the result of our 
education were only to arouse a keen interest in the 
pupil's future surroundings it would indeed have 
accomplished much. The agriculturist's love of his 
work, for instance, must depend on his interest in 
Nature. It should be easy enough to arouse such 
an interest in rural schools ; and interest in Nature, 
leading to the discovery of the benefits of living in 
close contact with Nature, would not only make a 
better worker of the agriculturist, but would 
strengthen him morally against, at any rate the 
lower, attractions of town life. 

Such an interest would be best aroused by the 
teaching of science in the elementary school, not 
by reference to coloured plates and printed formulae, 
but from the great object-lessons going on in the 
fields around ; not that science which fills m 
minds to the exclusion of literature, but that which 
is illuminated by the poet's fancy and wooed by the 
im^ination. A country child should know s 
thing about the weeds and flowers of surrounding 
field and wayside, the names and habits of common 
birds and beasts, something of insect pests for use, 
and something of moths and butterflies for pleasure, 
something of the life of ponds and rivers, as much as 
is clear and simple of the processes of Nature. 

The agriculturist, unlike the artisan, will never 
separate Nature and science in earning his daily 
Dreau: TliKf artisan in our towns uses the forces 
of Nature without necesiiarily coming into direct 
contact with the great generatni^- These forces 
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have been wrested by science from Nature, stored by 
man in machinery of his own invention, and placed 
at the disposal of the workman in a form from which 
all the aesthetic and moral influences of Nature's 
inspiration have been eliminated. Rarely is he 
reminded in his daily work that man is dependent 
on Nature; if he ever thinks of her it is rather as 
a handmaiden obedient to his beck and call to 
minister to wants of his own creation, and to assist 
in her own effacement. With the agriculturist it is 
quite otherwise. He lives in direct contact with her, 
and he is dependent on her for the success of his 
bread-winning. Science is of service to him only in 
so far as it enables him to aid her in overcoming the 
obstacles which stand in the way of the highest 
development of her own productiveness. Can it, 
then, be difficult to teach science to the young agri- 
cultural labourer in such a way that it will give him 
a lasting interest in Nature, and a love for his work 
which will form an adamantine chain against the tide 
which flows townwards? 

But so far we have only considered the necessity 
of arousing interest in the immediate surroundings 
of daily life. There is also an outer circle of envi- 
ronment of no less importance — that which we may 
term national life. To educate a child as an isolated 
individual, or even as a member of a small com- 
munity, would not satisfy modem requirements. 
He must be brought up to play his part as a 
member of the nation. His interest must be aroused 
in the economic laws which affect national progress. 
This may be best attained by the teaching of 
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history ; and even before leaving the elementary | 
school he may have discovered some of the responsi- 
bilities of the agriculturist with regard to the 
maintenance of our national supremacy. An addi- 
tional influence will thus be established against 
the attractions of town life. Interest in the welfare 
of the nation will engender a patriotism to give 
the highest motive to his daily work ; and ignorance 
of the conditions of wage-earning in our cities will 
no longer lead him to desert his village, "to see 
profusion that he must not share." 

But it is evident that the educational principles, 
of which a faint outline has been sketched, cannot 
be carried out without efficient teachers, This fact 
suggests the fundamental weakness of our system. 
Rural School Boards offer poor testimony to the 
virtues of democracy; and, speaking generally, the- 
best work in country districts is done by voluntary 
schools. But, unfortunately, the funds at the disposal 
of the latter are so inadequate that the State cannot 
insist on the proper efficiency of the teachers they 
employ. Our first duty, nevertheless, is to provide 
the most highly trained teaching in our rural schools. 
If the country people are unwilling to help them- 
selves, the State will either have to become respon- 
sible for the maintenance of existing voluntary 
schools, or found other institutions under more 
satisfactory control than that of the School Boards. 
It is to be hoped that the nation in its present 
prosperity will not shun the difficulties that con- 
front it, and, above all, will not allow itself to be 
further deluded into the fatal compromise of oflenng 
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technical instruction to half-educated children. The 
advance of a modern state in civilisation may at 
present be measured by the extent to which it has 
brought secondary education within the reach of all 
classes of the people. 

The powers of the Board of Agriculture in matters 
relating to education are to be taken over by the 
Board of Education ; so that this latter body will 
be able to bring agricultural education into its proper 
connection with the whole national system. The 
Board of Agriculture has so far confined its attention 
to supporting collegiate centres of agricultural 
education in England and Wales, and in aiding 
important agricultural experiments. The grants 
which it awarded to the institutions receiving assist- 
ance amounted in the year 1898-99 to .^^7350. None 
of this money can be spared for agricultural educa- 
tion of the grade which I have so far alluded to. 
Indeed, while higher agricultural education will 
naturally come under the control of the Technical 
Educational Department, the lower sections must 
be supervised by the Secondary and Elementary 
Departments. It is to them we must look for a 
wise solution of this difficult but pressing problem. 
At first it will doubtless be expedient to extend the 
Evening Continuation School system so as to pro- 
vide lower technical education in agriculture for 
country boys and girls. To meet the need, proper 
attendance at such schools should, during the months 
when work is slackest, be made compulsory for 
all children as soon as they leave the elementary 
schools. It will certainly be many years before such 
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provision of education will be made in our rural 
districts that boys and girls of fourteen to sixteen 
may take advantage of it when their physical and 
mental powers are fresh and unwearied. But we 
must never forget that Evening Continuation Schools 
can only be regarded as a makeshift and temporary 
system. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

WE have seen that whatever false steps have 
been taken in the development of secondary 

I and technical education during recent years are due, 

' almost exclusively, to the imperfect organisation of 
the central educational authority. Secondary educa- 
tion, calling in vain for Government aid, has suffered 
grievously from the encroachment of technical educa- 
tion, which has been tinder the fostering care of a strong 
department with large funds directly or indirectly 
at its disposal. Technical education has thus grown 
rapidly, but has seriously weakened itself in attempts 
to extend its boundaries at the cost of that very 
ally on whom it depended for the source of all its 
vital force. It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
the two should have made common cause in working 
towards one national aim. 

Fortunately we have not adopted the same 
methods of government in colonising abroad as in 
organising our education at home. It has never 
yet happened, for instance, that we have granted a 
company a royal charter, recognising its right to 

I develop territory at its own exp 

I having sent out an imperial exped 
S7 
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neighbouring territory, allowed it to become utterly 
unmanageable and to devote imperial resources to an 
attack on the company, which had grown weak and 
enfeebled. But if we replace the company by the 
Charity Commissioners, and the imperial expedition 
by the Science and Art Department, we obtain a 
true picture of the struggle which has been waged 
over secondary and technical education in England. 

The natural solution of the difficulty which would 
have arisen from this imaginary, but fortunately un- 
realisable, blunder in colonising, would have been 
for the Imperial Government to do away with the 
chartered company and, taking its most efficient 
officers into its service, form a new force to govern 
the disputed territory. Thus both colonies might be 
placed on the same footing under the control of the 
Colonial Office, and brought into their proper relation 
with other national efforts of the same kind. 

Very similar means must be adopted to save us 
from our educational muddles, and it is for this , 
purpose that the Board of Education has been 
created. 

The organisation of our central government pre- 
senting such a want of system as to baffle the most 
cautious student, analogies between any two depart- 
ments are often deceptive. The comparison already 
instituted between colonial and educational affairs ■ 
may, however, be pursued with advantage in a h 
what different direction. When it was determined, 
in 1858, to vest in Her Majesty the territories then 
under the government of the East India Company, 
a new and distinct branch of the central government 
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was created, to which were given, together with other 
powers, those formerly exercised by the Indian Board 
of Control. The conditions, which had character- 
ised the development of India, had been so totally 
different from those affecting our other dependencies 
and colonies, that it would have been disastrous to 
place it under the control of the Colonial Office (or 
any other office doing colonial work). 

For similar reasons, when it was determined to 
bring secondary education under the control of the 
State, the general consensus of opinion was in favour 
of placing it under a new office, distinct from those 
already created for the control of primary and 
technical education. To this office, it was thought, 
might be transferred, together with other powers, 
those formerly exercised by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, just as certain powers of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Control had been given to the new 
Indian branch of the central government. So different, 
indeed, are the conditions which have characterised 
the development of secondary education under the 
partial control of the Charity Commissioners, and 
those affecting the other two branches, controlled 
and to a very large extent founded by the State, 
that a new department is evidently required. 

We have thus two precedents of colonial govern- 
ment to guide us in the organisation of the Board of 
Education. While secondary education may claim 
a distinct office for its control, with as much reason 
as India, it possesses as close an affinity of aim to 
the other branches of education as our imaginary 
colonies of the first illustration to one another. We 
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must therefore combine these two precedents, and 
thus arrive at the logical organisation of the new 
education office which, we have been told, the Board 
of Education will adopt. 

Under the President of the Board, who, saving the 
title, will be Minister of Education, must be three 
distinct departments, presided over by one per- 
manent secretary, who thus represents the common 
aim. Their independence will be secured, and at 
the same time due observance of the common aim 
will be assured, by the appointment of an assistant 
secretary at the head of each, who is directly 
responsible to the permanent secretary for the man- 
agement of his department. The organisation is 
remarkable in that it presents those clearly defined 
features and practical divisions, easily understood by 
the public, which are not conspicuous in our other 
Government offices. 

The great responsibility which will fall on the 
shoulders of the permanent secretary is immediately 
evident However enthusiastic may be his three 
assistant secretaries, there must at first be a certain 
amount of friction — a period of storm and stress 
must intervene between the chaos of the past and 
the harmonious organisation of the future. In short, 
the post of permanent secretary will be precisely 
one of that kind in which English public servants 
have so often distinguished themselves and been 
gratefully remembered by posterity — and occasion- 
ally failed and been forgotten. 

The harmonious working of the three forces under 
his direction is the ultimate object to be kept befora 
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the eyes of the chief permanent secretary. Deep know- ^| 
ledge of our educational needs, and unwearying tact ^| 
and sympathy, will be essential to its attainment ; but ^| 
harmony must not be established at the sacrifice of a ^| 

t single fraction of the power which must, in the interest 
of the nation, be maintained by each of these forces. 
Of the three, the weal^est for some time to come 
may, unless it is directed with extraordinary ability, 
be the Secondary Department The Technical 
Department — the Science and Art Department 
reformed and rechristened — possesses great strength, 
but, as we have seen, its energy has been mis- 
directed in the past. The Primary Department — that 
branch which is now popularly known as the Education 
Department — will be the force which, both in direc- 
tion and power, will at first show itself most effective. 
>It may perhaps be wise to emphasise the fact 
once again, that the fundamental cause which led 
to the establishment of the Board of Education was 
the urgent need for organisation in secondary edu- 
cation ; the wise appreciation on the part of Lord 
Salisbury's Government of the necessity of uniting 
the three departments in a national aim alone 
accounts for the presence of the two other factors 
in the problem. Now, it is only natural that 
the existing departments should regard the new 
Secondary Department with jealousy. It will conse- 
quently be the duty of the chief permanent secretary 
to shield it from all outside attacks during the 
yea rly years of its growth and development. But 
*°'how any cor xation for this jealousy when 
' the aas secretary who is to preside 
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over its early destinies would probably prove fatal 
to the very object for which it was created. The 
difficulties which it will have to face in its internal 
organisation, and in accustoming all the untamed 
secondary forces to its control, will tax to the 
utmost the tact and energy of the strongest man. 
If any jealousies or susceptibilities whatever are to 
be taken into account, they can only be those of 
the secondary schools themselves ; it is certainly of 
importance that the first assistant secretary should 
command their fullest confidence. 

Perhaps there is, however, no more hopeful sign 
for the success of this department than the present 
attitude of these schools towards reform. Even the 
head masters of the great public schools have shown 
themselves ready to take their proper place at the 
head of the great movement that is destined not 
only to organise our system of schools, but to further 
develop our methods of education so as to adapt 
them most perfectly to modern requirements. The 
keenest interest has been displayed by all school- 
masters in foreign educational methods, from which, 
as they recognise, they may learn many useful lessons ; 
but, at the same time, they are convinced that the 
spread of the best influences of our great public 
schools, throughout the whole field of secondary 
education, is an indispensable condition of reform 
along national lines. We have seen how tlie local 
endowed schools have striven to remain under these 
influences, and how poverty alone deflected them 
from their natural line of development. The part 
played by the Science and Art Department in this 
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work is faithfully reflected in the recent utterance of 
a member of one of the County Technical Instruction 
Committees, who has openly advocated the widening 
of the line of cleavage between the local and non- 
local {i.e. public) schools. But fortunately the assist- 
ant secretary to the new department will receive the 
support of an overwhelming majority of feeling in 
lifting local endowed schools on to the plane from 
which they have fallen, and establishing them there 
firmly, with sufficient resources to maintain their 
position. One is therefore almost guilty of uttering 
a platitude in saying that no efforts must be spared 
to induce the great public schools to come under 
the new department, thus to act as a great leavening 
power among all secondary schools, and in their turn 
to receive from humbler institutions much light and 
guidance in their attempts to solve the complex 
problems of modem secondary education. 

Perhaps there is nothing that the secondary 
schools, and particularly the public schools, dread 
more than that the traditions of past departments 
should be brought to bear on their own development. 
The grounds for their dread of the Science and Art 
Department have already been explained at some 
length ; the failure of the Charity Commission, for 
which its members are not atone to blame, to take 
full advantage of the powers bestowed on them by 
the Endowed Schools Act has not raised them very 
high in the public esteem, and the not altogether 
wise spirit which has occasionally characterised their 
manner of exercising their undoubted rights over 
educational forces has • H them to all 
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secondary schools, and perhaps least of all to assist- 
ant masters. 

But it is the tradition of what has been popularly 
known as the Education Department that all types of 
secondary schools unite in fearing. It should be re- 
membered that the function of this department has 
been to administer the Elementary Education Acts of 
1870 to 1897, Now, these Acts may be said to be the 
outcome of two distinct and, in a sense, mutually 
counteracting forces. First we may notice the growing 
conviction that each step towards democracy— that is 
to say, each lowering of the suffrage and admission 
of a number of illiterate persons to a share in the 
government of the nation — must be accompanied by 
a proportionate spread of education. To say that 
the English people as a whole have ever demanded 
education as one of the indefeasible and fundamental 
rights of man, "next to bread," as Danton said, is 
certainly an exaggeration. Were it true, we should 
have seen education preparing the way for, rather 
than following in the train of, the extension of the 
franchise ; or at any rate it would never have been 
necessary to compel the lower class by penal enact- 
ments to send their children to school. We must 
rather regard the conviction of the necessity of 
universal elementary education among the educated 
classes themselves as the chief force which carried 
the Act of 1870; and among no section of the 
community was this stronger than among those 
who from sincerely patriotic, if mistaken, motives 
had opposed each extension of the franchise. The 
second force, however, and the one which delayed 
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the spread of education more than any other, was 
the strife for religious freedom, more radically de- 
sirable in education than in aught else. 

It is now an old story how it seemed impossible 
for Government to supply and control elementary 
education until a compromise, which satisfied the 
majority of religious denominations, was arrived at 
as to instruction in religion. The weary debates in 
Parliament not only resulted In banishing all religious 
doctrines, to which a majority of the sects did not 
subscribe, from the schools established under the 
Act of 1870, but also warned the department 
against the introduction of any contentious moral 
principle in the education under its control. But, 
as we have seen, the ethical side of education, based 
as it often is on honest difference of religious 
belief, is precisely the strongest feature in English 
secondary education. There is no doubt that the 
elimination of the higher ethical side of education 
from the elementary schools, which are wholly under 
the control of the State, has enormously simplified 
the administrative work of the Education Depart- 
ment. But for this very reason it has created an 
impression, deeply engraved on the official mind, 
that educational problems can be solved by the rule 
of red tape. Even the inspectors, who often bring 
to their work the best traditions of English education, 
are sooner or later compelled to abandon their ideals, 
and to build up a theory of education, hedged in 
by official restrictions and dealing only with intel- 
lectual development, training in mental agility, and 
the acquisition of knowledge ; as if th 
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selves comprised the whole aim of education. And 
if even the inspectors have been obliged to subscribe 
to such a theory, what must have been the effect on 
teachers ? 

Such are the traditions to which secondary schools 
of every type are determined not to submit, and 
public opinion will support them in that determina- 
tion. It was the fear lest these traditions should 
have any influence in the new Secondary Department 
which raised the irresistible demand for a Consulta- 
tive Committee that might be able to combat them. 
The functions of this committee will be dealt with in 
a later chapter; here it must suffice to notice that, 
through it, the profession and the public will be 
able to bring considerable pressure to bear on the 
assistant secretary for secondary education should it 
be necessary. 

But it must not be imagined that mere passivity 
of the administrative hand is all that is needed. 
From what has been already said, it is evident that 
active intervention will be necessary to save the local 
endowed schools from degradation or extinction. To 
save them from extinction much administrative talent 
will have to be brought into play; to save them from 
d^radation a deep appreciation of and sympathy 
with their highest aim, that of preparing for the 
Universities, will be necessary. The Board of Educa- 
tion will not be empowered to exercise any direct 
control over the Universities, but a competent head of 
the Secondary Department, in whom the Universities 
have confidence, will be able to do much to remove 
any obstacles which they may in the past have 
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placed in the way of the modern development of 
secondary education ; they may even be persuaded 
to restore many of their scholarships to their original 
purpose — the provision of the highest education, free 
of cost, for poor students — and thus place us, in 
this respect, on a level with other less democratic 
nations. 

Above all, in order that harmony may gradually 
grow up among the three departments, it will be 
necessary for the chief permanent secretary continually 
to meet his three assistant secretaries in conference, 
to guide them towards the common national aim 
and to restrain all inclination to encroach on one 
another's territories. Competition may be a great 
stimulus to high achievement, but rivalry of aim has 
not so far promoted the best interests of education. 
Emulation between schools of a similar type may 
be desirable ; so may emulation between the whole 
educational system of different localities. But rivalry 
between department and department, or between 
schools with distinct aims, can only result in over- 
lapping and waste of public funds and energy. 

Neither should the influence which the Secondary 
Department may exercise on the other two offices 
be foi^otten. In administrative experience it will 
probably remain inferior to the other departments 
for some years to come. This vtill not, however, 
necessarily be a disadvantage. But if it be provided 
with the best possible personnel it m ' "luch, by 
its mere influence, to assist the !■- 

ment to raise the tone of thp 
elementary schools, and thus sa 
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degeneration of those countries which have based 
the education of the great mass of the voters solely 
on an intellectual theory; and it may promote a 
cause of hardly less value to the nation in aiding 
the Technical Department to provide that higher 
technical and commercial education which hitherto 
has been so grievously n^lected in England. 



CHAPTER Vr. 



THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 



IN the last chapter reference was made to certain 
aspects of colonial government. To go into 
no new regions for precedents, some others of these 
aspects may now be considered. The impossibility 
of obtaining accurate knowledge as to the needs 
of colonies far distant from our shores has induced 
the home authorities to bestow on some of them a 
large measure of self-government, for thus alone 
can conditions familiar only to men on the spot 
be satisfied. In the case of India, however, self- 
government is as yet an impossibility, and this 
great dependency is therefore controlled by the 
Imperial Government acting through a Secretary 
of State advised by a council of experts, Certain 
broad conclusions as to the control of education 
may be drawn from the precedents thus established. 
That of separate offices for each branch of education 
has already been noted. That of local self-govern- 
ment will be dealt with in another chapter ; and we 
need not go outside the mother country for precedents 
in its favour. For the present purpose some of the 
peculiar difficulties which led to the establishment of 
the Council of India need alone be noticed. 
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The highest conception of the government of a 
dependency is the ruHng of the inhabitants for 
their own good. That of India, with its vast, 
heterogeneous population, presents many problems 
outside the ken of the British public and the great 
majority of members of Parliament. The Oriental 
mind is so utterly different from the European mind 
that no Englishman, who has not studied and 
observed its workings for years, can possibly under- 
stand its peculiarities. Neither can the social and 
economic conditions affecting Indian life be under- 
stood without long experience in their midst To 
attempt to govern India by the administrative 
methods which have been adopted in the past for 
home affairs would be disastrous. On the other 
hand, the national honour being deeply implicated 
in the success of this government, opportunity 
must be given for the expression and influence of 
the national conscience on the various broad issues 
which may arise ; for, as Sir Charles Dilke remarks 
in this connection, " in these days no mstitution 
not supported by the constituencies at home can 
long survive." ' 

So that, while Parliament is fully justified in 
watching over the action of the government of 
India, the principle at any rate is excellent that a 
council, consisting of men who have gained practical 
experience in Indian affairs, should advise the 
Secretary of State, and, through him, supply Parlia- 
ment with expert counsel on the various problems 
which may arise. Many of the ai^uments which may 

' Prebhms ef Greater BrilaiH. p, 39<. 
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be advanced in favour of the existence of this council 
of experts for India apply with even greater force to 
the establishment of a similar council in connection 
with the State control of education in England. 

In secondary education, in particular, we have 
a heterogeneous system of schools, in the sense 
that, apart from the common aim which must be 
possessed by all, there are many different types 
supplying various needs. The distinctions between 
them are often so subtle that they do not appeal 
to the practical statesman, who is obliged to take 
a telescopic rather than a microscopic view of the 
various forces in national life ; but yet they con- 
stitute one of the main principles on which the 
delicate machinery of English education is founded. 
They, together with the means by which they are 
ensured and the effects which they produce, can 
only be understood by those who have studied 
and observed their workings for years. To attempt 
to control national education by the administrative 
methods which have been adopted in the past for 
other national forces would surely, sooner or later, 
lead to disaster. 

The apparent failure of the Council of India to 
command the confidence of Parliament — the eminent 
authority whom I have already quoted, states that 
when " any members of the House of Commons who 
have given some attention to Indian affairs bring 
forward resolutions, the opinion of the Council, even 
if unanimous, weighs not one feather's weight in the 
balance"' — cannot be accepted as a final condemna- 
' Problem! v/ Greater Briiaiti, p. 407. 
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tion of the system itself. Mr. I-ecky would account 
for this failure by the fact that " when a small group 
of voters may turn the balance, the great interests 
of India are too likely to be sacrificed to the party 
game." * 

But this is not so likely to be the case with regard 
to the Consultative Committee which is to advise the 
President of the Board of Education on all questions 
referred to it. It is well known that educational 
debates are of all the most unpopular in Parliament, 
and, even should their popularity revive, any party 
would hesitate to ignore the opinion of the Board 
when supported by the Consultative Committee; for 
the immediate effects of any blunder would be much 
more conspicuous in matters concerning education 
at home than in affairs connected with a far distant 
dependency. Not that Parliament will renounce one 
jot of its rights to safeguard the liberties of the people, 
which may be so easily and insidiously undermined 
when once the control of education is vested in the 
State. 

Not only does the control of education present 
difficulties at least as great as the government of a 
vast heterogeneous population, moved by impulses 
strange to the European mind, but education is one 
of the most complex forces in modern civilisation, 
and, as I have already suggested, its vitality depends 
on the teachers' freedom of initiative. Here there- 
fore the analogy, which I have drawn between the 
two systems of government, ceases. " The Indian 
governmental system is too regular," again to quote 

' Dimotracy and Ltbirly, p. loS. 
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Sir Charles Dilke, " the codes are too complete, tra- 
ditions too strong, to give much room to human 
personality." ^ 

This is doubtless right and necessary for the 
government of India ; but although personality is, 
if not everything, the greatest factor in education, 
the same words might well be applied to the past 
control of elementary education. As we have seen, 
that is precisely why the secondary schools dread the 
influence of the old Education Department. While 
therefore Parliament may be concerned in protecting 
the liberty of the people, the Consultative Committee 
must stand as the champion of the liberty of teachers. 
Not its least important function will consequently be 
to withstand any attempts of Parliament or the Board 
to fetter the personality of the secondary teacher and 
to hedge him in with too many restrictions; it may 
even succeed, in the not far distant future, in remov- 
ing some of those cast-iron rules and regulations 
which have been imposed on the elementary teacher. 

But, at the same time, the Consultative Committee 
must actively help in the work of organisation. Its 
two most important duties will be to form a register 
of teachers and to aid in the selection of a body of 
capable inspectors. How registration and inspection 
are the indispensable foundations of all organisation, 
and what part the Consultative Committee must play 
in promoting each, will be shown in succeeding 
chapters. There is one important function of this 
committee, however, which has been overlooked in 
many quarters, and demands especial notice here. 
' Prailimi »/ Grtattr Brila'n, p, 43^. 
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The avei-Age status of assistant in^tstcrs in secondary 
schooU is certainly lower in Eny;lan(l than in any 
other European coiintr>-. That they are too often, 
in fact with the exception of those in the great 
public schools one might say always, inadequately 
paid is known to all who hav-c inquires! into the 
matter. But this is an evil which, unfortunately, can 
only be reme(lie<l grudually and with some considera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. That they 
should also, in many instances, be handicapped in 
their work by the ever-present fear of capricious dis- 
missal is, however, a wrong which the nation, in its 
own interests, should take the first opportunity of 
redressing. Cases of peculiar hardship in this respect 
have recently come before the public, and perhaps 
the sacrifice of several men, who had for )'ears given 
satisfaction to their employers, could not have 
occurred at a more ojiportune moment ; for the c 
try has now the opportunity of pnividing security of 
tenure for all assistant masters. 

These members of the teaching profession have 
put forward the plea, persistently foi' the last twent>'< 
five yean, that they should lie allowed a right of 
«ppe«l i^Inst dismissal to some responsible and 
unprejudiced body. In this they haw been sup- 
ported by many head masters, who ore anxiui 
remove a stumbling-block from the path of some of 
their weaker and less enlightened t)rethien. and to 
maintain a high standard of dignity within their 
lanka. In some instances a right of appenl to the 
governing body of a school has been allowed, but - 
has occasionally led to a regrettable display of local 
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prejudices and ill feeling. It is far better that, should 
any case of unjust dismissal unfortunately occur, it 
should be dealt with by the Board of Education, 
acting through the Consultative Committee as re- 
presenting the highest expert knowledge on matters 
educational in this country. 

Looked at in its wider aspects, the consent of 
Parliament to the creation of such a Consultative 
Committee, in connection with a department of the 
home government, has a deep and far-reaching 
significance. It amounts to a recognition of the 
dangers, perceived for many years by keen observers 
of the trend of national events, arising from the 
struggle between democracy and bureaucracy. 
However admirable may be the Acts passed by 
Parliament, their effect depends entirely on the 
manner in which they are administered. To say 
nothing of the influence which departments may 
exercise on the framing of a measure, they are 
necessarily allowed very considerable freedom in 
carrying out its provisions. The selection of Civil 
Servants by means of competitive examinations has 
no doubt raised the personnel of our Government 
offices to a standard never before attained. But 
such examinations prove only the intellectual ability 
of the young men and women who enter the Civil 
Service ; their knowledge of the special branch of 
national life with which they have to deal is acquired 
only from the point of view of outside control neces- 
sarily adopted by the office in which they serve. 
Furt*'^'" knowledge is needed both for the guidance 
of and the fl lents. Such can only 
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be obtained by collecting the opinion of those who 
have distinguished themselves most highly in the 
various branches themselves. Having now been 
applied to the control of education, and in a modified 
form to some other departments of government, this 
principle will certainly extend to those other branches 
of the Civil Service where it is as yet unknown, and 
ultimately will put an end to that government by 
ignorance which has too often characterised bureau- 
cracy in the past 

But the idea must not for a moment be enter- 
tained that either Parliament or the departments 
will consent to be advised by a pedantocracy ; and 
herein lies a danger which it will require peculiar 
care, in establishing the Consultative Committee, to 
avoid. Pedants it must not contain, neither faddists, 
but men and women who have had practical ex- 
perience in educating, and who have distinguished 
themselves in the teaching profession, as well as 
those who represent education in its relation to 
the varied demands of national life. At one time, 
when it was intended that this committee should 
deal only with the question of the registration of 
teachers, it was thought that no less than two-thirds 
of its members should be directly elected by different 
groups of teachers, whose interests would be in- 
volved in the formation of a register. But, now that 
it will be allotted a wider sphere of responsibility, 
it is evident that the directly elected representatives 
of special interests, not necessarily or even probably 
the best exponents of educational thought, can have 
no place among its members. 
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At the same time, it is a wise provision that it 
should consist, "as to not less than two-thirds, of 
persons qualified to represent the views of univer- 
sities and other bodies interested in education." 
The selection of all its members will practically 
rest with the President of the Board, and, while 
it is evident from what has gone before that the 
head masters of the public and local endowed 
schools and the head mistresses of girls' schools 
must certainly be among them, it will be of the 
greatest value to the Board to obtain through the 
Consultative Committee the opinion of assistant 
teachers on many points connected with the organ- 
isation of secondary education. One of these points, 
that which may be said to He at the root of all 
reform, has been dealt with in this chapter. 

The Consultative Committee must represent the 
highest expert opinion in the land. It must not on 
this account be deaf to the less experienced advo- 
cates of many pressing reforms of detail in our sys- 
tem of schools. But, above all, it should contain 
at least one member (the committee must neces- 
sarily be a small one) who will bring to its delibera- 
tions a profound knowledge of the variety of local 
needs ; so that it may be consulted with profit on 
the very difficult problems, which the Board must 
immediately face, in connection with the creation of 
local authorities. That the Brst essential condition 
to the usefulness of the Consultative Committee is 
sympathy with the assistant secretary to the Second- 
ary Department may be repeated, for it is a fact on 
which it is impossible to insist too strongly. 
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THE REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS 

THE relation of the teacher to his profession may 
be likened to that of the soldier to his regiment 
— with this important difference, that the position 
of the teacher is a more isolated one, and that the 
successful performance of his duties depends to a 
greater extent on his individual fitness and energy. 
It is therefore evident, allowing, which none will 
deny, that the art of education is at least as valuable 
to the nation as that of war, that even more attention 
should be paid to the qualifications of our teachers 
than to those of our soldiers. And yet, while enormous 
sums of money are spent on the drilling of the latter, 
and while public opinion has insisted during recent 
years on the attainment of a higher standard of 
efficiency in our army, the training of secondary 
teachers is popularly considered as no object of 
national concern. In this respect we stand alone 
among civilised nations. 

Or to draw another comparison. Few parents 
would, for the sake of economy, entrust the bodies 
of their children to the hands of a doctor who was 
not a fully qualified practitioner; and yet, when it 
is a question of selecting educators for the mental 
and moral development of their children, many 
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not hesitate to act, or connive at action, on the prin- 
ciple of buying in the cheapest market. The results 
of the application of this principle have been most 
disastrous where competition has been freest, that is 
to say, in private schools ; for in them, according to 
the statistics furnished by the Parliamentary Return 
so frequently alluded to in these pages, more than 
half of the men and about seven-eighths of the 
women teachers have not passed the degree exami- 
nations of a British University. Now, whatever this 
may prove, one conclusion may be confidently drawn, 
namely, that the British public has allowed by far 
the greater number of secondary schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses to teach its children without having 
satisfied the only recognised test of efficiency. That 
it is the only recognised test of efficiency is proved 
by the fact that the public has offered, as its excuse 
for its indifference to the question of the training of 
secondary teachers, the conviction that the possession 
of a university degree is a guarantee of all essential 
qualifications. Whether that test is a wise one, or all 
that is essential, will be seen hereafter, but this does 
not afi'ect the present argument one way or the other; 
it is the test which the British public has accepted 
and then, through negligence, allowed to be evaded. 

The causes of this state of affairs are almost 
entirely economic. Either the expenses involved in 
obtaining a degree, even at a non-resident Univer- 
sity such as London, are too great for the majority 
of those men and women who desire to be teachers, 
or else the salaries paid to the majority of teachers 
are not sufficient to attract men and women who have 
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qualified for a university degree. In either case, and 
each is true, the public, when once it awakes to the 
need of providing fully qualified educators for its J 
children, will have in some form or another to assist I 
the teaching profession financially. 1 

This future burden on the public might, however, 
be lightened, and at the same time a grave injustice 
remedied, if all scholarships provided by pious bene- 
factors to enable poor students to obtain the best 
university education were restored to their original 
purpose. A blot on our national pride would also 
thus be removed ; for foreign nations are inclined 
to wonder how wealthy English parents can accept 
the pecuniary assistance offered by such scholarships. 
But before the public will consent to take any steps 
in this matter they must be provided with accurate 
statistics as to the qualifications of secondary teachers. 
This in itself would be sufficient reason for the speedy 
formation of a teachers' register. But there are other 
and equally urgent reasons to be noticed. J 

Elsewhere I have remarked,' in discussing the I 
qualifications of German secondary teachers, that ' 
the success of the teacher may be said to depend 
on three things — his knowledge of the subjects 
he teaches, his personality, and his acquaintance 
with the science of education. In England we 
have hitherto relied mainly on the first two of 
these, and have consequently among many failures 
produced a certain number of brilliant empiricists. 
The Germans, on the other hand, have attached I 

' Spuial Reports on Educalional Subjects, vol. iii. paper 10. 
(Eyte and Spoltiswoode.) 
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equal importance to all three, and to ensure the 
last have insisted on every teacher undergoing 
a course of professional training. Of the three 
qualifications personality must certainly stand first 
Those qualities which distinguish and characterise 
a person are precisely those which inspire the 
teaching of the born schoolmaster with the vital 
force necessary to raise it to an educative influence. 
But even born teachers, and they can never 
form more than a small fraction of the profession, 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the work of their 
greatest predecessors, or to neglect to learn how to 
put their natural gift into practice. "True ease in 
writing comes from art, not chance," said a born poet; 
and the principle is even more applicable to the 
teacher, for in his case clumsiness in the practice 
of his art does not merely shock the ears of the 
public ; it leaves an indelible trace on the minds 
and hearts of his pupils, and plays havoc with that 
mental and moral development on which the future 
of the nation depends. To allow teachers to learn 
their art by shutting them up in a room with a 
class for so many hours a day, without guidance 
and often without encouragement, is to ignore one 
of the most solemn of our responsibilities to future 
generations. To their credit be it said, secondary 
teachers themselves have been among the foremost 
in pressing their need of training on the attention 
of the people. 

We may therefore conclude that, in its own in- 
terests, the nation must insist on the attainment by 
all secondary teachers of a certain standard of 
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scholarship, of a knowledge of the principles which 
underlie their art, and of skill in its practice, before 
they can be recognised as fully qualified. To decide 
under what conditions such training can best be pro- 
vided, without crushing personality and reducing all 
teachers to one dead mechanical level, is doubtless 
one of the most important as well as difficult duties 
of the Consultative Committee. The training of 
elementary teachers proves sufficiently that such a 
complex and delicate problem cannot be solved by 
the administrative mind. Here, again, it may be 
remarked in passing, the Consultative Committee 
might employ its influence to remove some of the 
fetters which weigh so heavily on the elementary 
teacher. 

Before any attempts, however, can be made to 
provide training for our secondary teachers, it must 
be known what qualifications are possessed by exist- 
ing schoolmasters, and what position these are to 
hold with regard to the new trained teachers ; for it 
is certain that, although they may have gained their 
skill at the expense of their pupils, there are many 
brilliant and most successful men and women in their 
ranks. Again we come back to the need for the 
speedy formation of a teachers' register. And lastly, 
by this means better than any other, if, as it certainly 
will be, the register is made public, can the eyes of 
parents first be opened to the very inferior quality of 
much of the education provided for their children, and 
thus the cases of fraud and imposture, alluded to in a 
previous chapter, be duly exposed. How, then, are the 
qualifications of secondary teachers to be registered 7 
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In the first place, their attainments in scholarship 
can be measured by their university degree, or by the 
examinations they have passed, and failing either, by 
the success obtained by their pupils at any recog- 
nised examinations; and any public evidence of their 
scholarship, such as literary or scientific work, should 
not be ignored. Their knowledge of the art of 
teaching, and their skill in its practice, are more diffi- 
cult to register. Some few secondary teachers have 
already obtained teaching diplomas at a university 
or from the College of Preceptors ; in their case the 
matter is easy enough. But the vast majority of 
schoolmasters can provide no evidence of these 
qualifications beyond experience, and this will have 
to be carefully recorded. It may, or rather must 
be taken for granted that a schoolmaster, who has 
spent many years in a good school or schools, is 
a good teacher. But here is the great difficulty, 
because at present there is no recognised means of 
distinguishing good schools from bad. If, however, 
the record of experience is to have any value, so: 
such means must be devised. Otherwise teachers 
who have gradually sunk to, or never risen above, the 
level of those pseudo-secondary schools which, it i 
an open secret, furnish nothing more than a very 
inferior kind of elementary education, wilt rank in 
the public eye as high as those who have performed 
the same length of service in a school of the highest 
efficiency. It is evident, therefore, that before all 
existing teachers can be satisfactorily registered, 
existing secondary schools must be classified accord- 
ing to their efficiency and aim. In short, the first 
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step towards a register of teachers is the formation 
of a register of schools. This imphes inspection of ] 
all secondary schools. 

Elementary teachers have, through the voice of ' 
their powerful political organisation, demanded that 
they should be included in the teachers' register. 
If the register states clearly all the qualifications 
1 have named, not the slightest objection can be 
raised to granting this demand. Indeed, it would 
do much good for teachers of all the three branches 
of education to be united in this manner, and thus 
reminded that they possess one common national 
aim, which can never be attained so long as a spirit 
of rivalry and jealousy interferes with their co- 
operation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



INSPECTION AND EXAMINATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

r N the last chapter we have seen that, before a 
A register of teachers, which is to have any real 
value, can be provided, it will be necessary to form a 
register of schools classified according to their effi- 
ciency and aim. When considering on an earlier 
page the actual resources for secondary education, 
we saw that it would be a grave injustice to existing 
schools, and an unpardonable waste of public money, 
for the Board to found, or to allow to be founded, new 
schools, without having first inquired into the actual 
supply and having learnt how far it meets, or how 
far it is capable of being improved so as to meet, the 
national need ; and that such an inquiry must be 
directed towards ascertaining how many of these 
schools are really secondary and how many are 
efficient Thus, starting from two different points, 
we have arrived at the same conclusion, namely, that 
the first undertaking of the Board must be the 
creation of a register of schools. 'It is needless to 
add that both registers, each throwing light on the 
other, are essential to a proper estimation of the 
I value of our resources for secondary education. Hq'm , 
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then, are the aim and efficiency of existing schcx)ls \ 
to be determined by the Board ? 

Some guarantee of both has been furnished by J 
most private schools, and by struggUng local en- 
dowed schools, compelled to satisfy the public on i 
whose support they depend ; they have been obliged i 
to submit to an outside test, and, from the very nature I 
of the obligation, to compete with other schools in j 
satisfying this test. The most common of these have I 
been the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations | 
and those of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board • 
and the College of Preceptors, The public has been 
gradually led to gauge the efficiency of these schools 
by their success in preparing their pupils for such 
examinations. Now, there is no doubt that the tests 
thus provided have been really valuable, in that they 
have obliged schools to maintain a certain standard 
of instruction, and it must immediately be granted 
that those which are successful in preparing for the 
Cambridge Junior and Senior Local Examinations, 
for instance, are secondary in so far as their course of | 
instruction is concerned. To utterly condemn these 
examinations, as appears to be the fashion of the 
moment, is hardly just or wise. But whether they i 
have proved a boon to education, as distinct from , 
instruction, is another matter. 

The head masters and head mistresses of many j 
private schools complain that alt their higher aims | 
have to be subordinated to that of preparing pupils I 
for written examinations ; and the greater the stress l 
of competition with other schools, the more com- 
pletely must they sacrifice their educational ideaU 
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^Bto " craraming " of a more or less deleterious nature. 

^* Those consider themselves fortunate who, free from 
any dangerous competition, can dispenjie with these 
examinations altogether. Even were the acquisition 
of knowledge the sole end of education, and there 
is little doubt that it is in this mistaken belief that 
many parents approve of the tests we are considering, 
this system would not be free from blame; for not 
the worst evil of "cramming" is that knowledge so 
acquired, either by children or adults, is ephemeral ; 
a still greater evil is that when a school depends for 
public support on its examination successes the 
teachers are sorely tempted to neglect dull or back- 
ward pupils in favour of those of higher promise. In 
short, nothing could be further removed from the best 
traditions of secondary education ; and I have not the 
least hesitation in saying that there is no small number 
of private schools which have never attempted to 
satisfy this test, and yet are providing their pupils 
with education of the very highest order. Some 
other test must therefore be applied by the Board 
of Education; examination in the sense which it has 
acquired in connection with secondary schools must 
be supplemented, but not as some persons advocate 
supplanted, by inspection. 

It is evident that this first inspection which will 
be necessary for the formation of a register of schools 
will not be a very expensive undertaking, nor one 
calling for the creation of a considerable staff of 
inspectors. A few men and women, having had 

^B long and recent experience in secondary schools, 

^^distinguished by the highest ability as teachers. 
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satisfying the most exacting demands as to th< 
qualifications, and at the same time possessing 
wide knowledge of the various aims of EngUsl 
education, could, without much difficulty, be selectedi 
as inspectors by the Consultative Committee. To' 
them might be added one or two persons with special 
knowledge as to the teaching of special subjects. 
Much time would not be required in order to enable 
them to visit all the secondary schools in the country, 
with the exception of those whose efficiency was 
already definitely established, and to report on them 
in sufficient detail to decide their position in the first 
register. Such a register could only be preliminary; 
for the decision arrived at, especially in the case of 
schools which were discovered to be below the 
standard essentia!, but which might yet be able to 
rise to it within a reasonable time if properly en- 
couraged, could hardly be anything but provisional. 
And this inspection itself could only be regarded as 
a preliminary step. The ultimate object to be attained 
by inspection is far higher than that of forming a 
mere register of schools and of thus furnishing in- 
formation immediately requisite. 

Not the least important is to counteract some of: 
the evils which increase of competition has necessarily ' 
introduced into all our secondary schools. To turn 
now to the public and local endowed schools, which 
might appear to be above the dangers of competition. 
So long as parents regard education as a direct 
preparation for life, which it should undoubtedly be, 
and so long as competitive examinations guard the 
entrance to many of the favourite paths of life, those 
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schools which are most successful in passing boys and 
girls through those examinations will, other things 
being equal, continue to enjoy the largest share of 
public favour. There is little doubt, therefore, that 
even in our highest secondary schools the same evils 
are found in this respect as in the smaller schools 
already referred to, but, it must be admitted, in an 
attenuated form. The examinations they chiefly pre- 
pare for being such as can only be passed by boys 
and girls at the end of their school course, the effects 
are probably not so marked in the education of their 
younger pupils. But it cannot be denied that where 
schools prepare directly and in rivalry with other 
schools for competitive examinations, a tendency 
will invariably be found to neglect the duller and 
more backward pupils ; and it is interesting to 
notice in this connection how carefully Germany has 
shielded her secondary schools from such influences. 

The raising of the age for admission to many of 
the posts in the Civil Service has certainly done 
much to remove this temptation from the path of 
secondary schools ; but the competition for money 
prizes offered by or to be held at the Universities, 
to say nothing of the doubtful morality of allowing 
the children of the rich to win these scholarships 
and exhibitions, is doubtless one of the most fatal 
stumbling-blocks to education in many schools, and 
particularly in the local endowed schools. Were 
these prizes rediverted to their original object and 
granted to poor students alone, it cannot be doubted 
^H that a far larger number of the pupils of our 
^■secondary schools would proceed to the Universities, 
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and thereby raise the educational level of the whi 

nation. 

There are people who suggest that many of these 
evils would be obviated were a State " leaving 
examination" instituted for all secondary schools, as 
in Germany. It is difficult to see, unless we were 
to adopt the whole German organisation, how the 
spirit of competition between different schools, with 
its attendant drawbacks, would be reduced by this 
means. Those who support such a proposal should 
remember that a State leaving examination would 
inevitably crush that variety and freedom which have 
distinguished our secondary schools in the past; and, 
taking a wide survey of all these forces which have 
moulded and are still directing our national develop- 
ment, or pondering the looseness or flexibility of our 
constitution itself, they rhould pause and ask them- 
selves if it is not to this very freedom, variety, and 
elasticity of our secondary education that. In spite 
of all its faults, we owe in great measure our present-i 
position in the world, | 

Some of our examinations certainly might be 
dispensed with ; the tendency, even on the part of 
our older Universities, to impose them on very young 
children should be checked ; and the character of all 
but a few must be radically reformed. But in its 
main features the system will continue. The mistake 
we have made in the past is not so much in accepting 
examinations as a test, as in considering them to be 
an all-sufficient test of efficiency. We have thus 
failed, as we failed in the past organisation of our 
central authorities, to foresee the abuses which must 
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inevitably arise if one interest is encouraged without 
safeguarding others which it might undermine. 

Written examinations at their best are not an all- 
sufficient test of education, nor even of instruction, 
but merely of the knowledge possessed by the candi- 
date at a given moment. And even as such, under 
existing conditions they are only applied to a small 
fraction of the pupils in a school. If it is necessary 
that any test should be imposed, in the interests of 
the public, on our schools — and this can no longer be 
doubted — it should at least be one which reaches 
every pupil and attempts to cover the whole range 
of education. Inspection alone can satisfy these two 
conditions. 

If we consider the various influences that have 
characterised secondary education in the past, we 
must admit that those which have told directly on 
the formation of character have been the most use- 
ful to the nation. While, however, character must 
form the foundation of all the qualities essential to 
men and women in the modem struggle for existence, 
the conviction Is dawning on the people that greater 
attention should be paid in our secondary schools to 
the training of the intelligence. But, as we have 
seen, there still exists an inclination to attach ex- 
aggerated importance to the acquisition of knowledge 
as an end in itself. Nevertheless, if the people of 
England could only be persuaded to listen to the 
leading exponents of pedagogical science — the most 
discredited of all theorists in this country — at any 
rate a compromise might be effected; and while 
demanding on their side that a certain standard of 
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knowledge should be attained in all secondary schools, 
the people would allow that the methods of instruc- 
tion by which this standard is attained must either 
promote or check intellectual development 

We may consequently conclude that the inspector, 
who has to test the efficiency of a secondary school, 
has not so much to concern himself with the standard 
of knowledge attained — except in the case of those 
pupils who do not present themselves for examina- 
tion — but rather to observe the methods of instruction 
employed. A no less important part of his duties 
will be to weigh all the different educational in- 
fluences which surround the pupils. Arbitrary 
distinctions cannot be drawn between these in- 
fluences ; they include everything from the size and 
equipment of a classroom to the moral tone which 
pervades the whole school organism. 

To be capable of weighing all these influences, 
some of a very subtle nature rarely appreciated by 
those who have not experienced their power, evidently 
demands exceptional qualifications on the part of 
the inspector ; and certainly he cannot afford to be 
without a very wide knowledge of the most modem 
developments in what may be termed the material 
side of the educational environment. " The school- 
house of the young soul," said Jean Paul Richter, 
*' does not merely consist of lecture and lesson 
rooms, but also of the school ground, the sleeping- 
room, the eating-room, the playground, the si 
case, and of every place." 

So far we have only regarded the inspector as 
a passive observer and recorder. He must be far 
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more than this. He has an active mission to per- 
form, that of raising secondary education to the 
highest possible realisation of English and, as far 
as the two are compatible, of foreign ideals. His 
own experience as a schoolmaster, provided that 
it is of recent date, must be placed at the dis- 
posal of all teachers with whom he comes into 
contact; to them he will stand in the position of 
a severely friendly critic, but at the same time of 
one who is ever ready to encourage and help rather 
than to blame, and careful not to discourage through 
any want of tact in dealing with that most sensitive and 
highly-strung of all creatures — the secondary school- 
master. Tact, of all things, will be most necessary; 
pressure must be applied gradually and diplomatic- 
ally ; and by the time the inspector has thus led 
teachers to welcome his visits he will himself have 
acquired a new usefulness in his mission. For during 
this time he will have been accumulating educational 

I experience from his inspectorial visitations ; in many 
schools he will have found special points of excel- 
lence, in others he will have traced the causes of 
failure and weakness. All these he will be able 
to make known to the schools within his province, 
and thus do more than can be done by any other 
means to bring the best English influences to bear 
on the development of our secondary education. 
It is the conviction that in this respect can the 
inspector be most useful which has caused all educa- 
tionists to welcome the decision of the great public 
schools to open their doors to inspection. In its 
choice of inspectors may the Board of Education 
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do nothing to dose these open doors! But at thel 
same time it is sincerely to be hoped that in ex- 
tending the power of inspection to "any university 
or other oi^anisation " the Board will insist on the 
possession of the irreducible minimum of qualifi- h 
cations by all inspectors whom these bodies majn^^ 
appoint. ^B 

The opinion as to this minimum of those masters 
in secondary schools who are willing to be inspected 
should not be ignored, and the Board of Education 
should strive to satisfy the demands embodied in 
a resolution recently passed by that increasingly 
representative body— the Assistant Masters' Associa- 
tion — to the effect that, in secondary schools, in- 
spection should be compulsory, the cost borne by I 
the Board of Education, and that the inspectors ] 
should have had at least five years' recent experience ] 
in similar schools. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND WELSH 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



IT will be noticed that in the Board of Education 
Act it is expressly stated that the inspection of 
schools, established under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889. shall continue to be carried 
out as heretofore. This special provision calls for 
some explanation. 

The Board of Education having been appointed 
to control primary and technical as well as secondary 
education, it is impossible, for administrative reasons, 
even if desirable, immediately to create separate 
central authorities for England and Wales. But it 
should not be forgotten that secondary education 
is in a more advanced state of organisation in the 
Principality than in England. Neither must the fact 
be lost sight of that the forces which presided over 
its development in Wales are so different from those 
which, as far as can be conjectured, will determine 
its future in this country; the social, religious, and 
economic conditions which its organisation must 
satisfy are so distinct from those of England, and, 
at the same time, so much more clearly defined, 
that it would be ir •" provide a system 
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of control, common in alt details, which would meet 
the two classes of requirements. A brief survey of 
the history and organisation of secondary or — to 
the more common term — intermediate education in 
Wales will probably establish this view of the case. 

Past attempts to deal with the organisation of 
secondary education apart from the other branches 
failed in England chiefly owing to the lack of any 
strong public feeling as to the inefficiency of the 
actual supply. While fully alive to the advantages 
which our industry and commerce may derive from 
technical instruction, the people have not, during 
recent years, felt the need of those intellectual and 
moral benefits which it is the particular province 
of secondary education to bestow. In Wales it has 
been otherwise, and during the last decade we have 
witnessed an educational revival to which, perhaps, 
the only parallels in history are to be found in 
connection with Prussia after her overthrow by 
Napoleon, and, in a more limited sense, with France 
after the disasters of 1870. 

But the motives which have produced the educa- 
tional zeal of the Welsh are of even a higher nature 
than the desire, tinged with revenge, for the recovery 
of national status. In 1847 reports were published 
by three commissioners, who had been appointed 
by the Committee of Council on Education to 
inquire into the state of education in Wales, No 
oflUcial documents have denounced more strongly 
educational inefficiency, with its attendant intel- 
lectual and moral evils. The conditions of life and 
morals among the lower industrial and agricultural 
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classes were painted in the darkest colours. Whether 
the picture was exaggerated or not, the resentment 
which it aroused was of a healthy kind, and ulti- 
mately evolved a universal desire for national moral 
and intellectual regeneration. Public feeling ' 
not satisfied until the passing of the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act in 1889, 

The progress which has been made since that date 
attests the latent force which had accumulated during 
the period devoted to the promotion of legislation. 
Not that it must be imagined that the country had 
been idle in other directions. In the meantime the 
University of Wales had been established, a few 
new secondary schools had arisen, and the old 
grammar schools had been resuscitated by the 
Charity Commissioners under the Endowed Schools 
Acts. But the Charity Commissioners' laborious 
process of making schemes for the administration 
of existing endowments, while tolerated in England, 
where there was no strong popular demand for new 
secondary schools, could hardly be expected to 
satisfy a people hungering after increased educational 
facilities. 

It is doubtless owing to the relative supineness 
of public opinion in England that Parliament has 
not yet sanctioned a complete scheme for the organ- 
isation of secondary education in this country, while 
it did so ten years ago for Wales. For it is fully 
recognised that no scheme can be successful which 
does not largely depend on local government But 
while it is a safe thing to entrust secondary educa- 
tion to local ■- -epresenting men and 
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women determined to use it as a means of raising 
the moral and intellectual tone of the community, 
it is a dangerous thing to commit it to the 
control of others who are incapable of appre- 
ciating its highest aims, or who show a willing- 
ness to divert it to inferior ends. The duty of a 
Government which has the true interests of the 
nation at heart is perfectly clear in either case. In 
the former it is only necessary to aid the people to 
work out their own salvation, to remove all obstacles 
in their way, and, if one may employ the figure, to 
hold the reins firmly in the hand so as to be ready 
to guide should guidance be necessary; in the latter 
the people must be aroused to their need of salva- 
tion, and encouraged to help themselves, but the 
Government must undertake to provide them with 
the best advice, and to prevent them from following 
any other. There were many difficulties, however, 
in the way of entrusting intermediate education to 
local government in Wales, until the Act of i8J 
established local authorities of a suitable kind in tl 
form of County Councils. 

The Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, 
constituted educational authorities, termed Joint 
Education Committees, for each county and county 
borough. These committees each consist of five 
persons, three nominated by the County (or 
County Borough) Council and two by the Lord 
President, it being required that the two should 
be " persons well acquainted with the conditions of 
Wales and the wants of the people." It was the 
first duty of the committees to submit to the Charity 
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Commissioners schemes for the intermediate and 

technical education of the inhabitants within their 
areas. The procedure which must be followed under 
the Endowed Schools Acts before schemes can be 
finally approved appears to be unnecessarily elabo- 
rate and prolonged, and probably all such procedure 
will be simplified by the new Board of Education. 

According to the information supplied by the 
Charity Commissioners, the following was the fate 
of the seventeen schemes proposed by the Joint 
Education Committees.' In seven cases, owing to 
disagreements between the Charity Commissioners 
and the committees, the original schemes of the 
latter were submitted to the Education Depart- 
ment, as alternative schemes to those of the Charity 
Commissioners, and four of them were preferred by 
the department. After seventeen schemes had been 
approved by the department nine of them were, in 
consequence of petitions, laid before Parliament; with 
the result that six were amended. The whole busi- 
ness occupied about five years. 

It will thus be seen that though the Charity Com- 
missioners may be regarded, in a sense, as the central 
authority for Welsh intermediate education, their power 
is limited. But the fact remains that, having presided 
over the earliest development of the new organisation, 
they are the only body possessing a practical acquaint- 
ance with the peculiar requirements of the Welsh 
people. It is, therefore, to be hoped that, when the 
Board of Education takes over the educational func- 
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tions of the Charity Commissioners, as it is in every 
way desirable that it should do, it will also incorporate 
in its staff those persons who have been most success- 
fully employed in the exercise of these functions. 
For thus alone can the danger be avoided of attempt- 
ing to force English and Welsh education along a 
common line of development in the future. To 
entrust Welsh intermediate education to the control 
of a personnel inspired by the traditions of English 
education, would be hardly less fatal than to hand 
over the destinies of English secondary education 
to the care of a department composed of, or unduly 
influenced by, men who were accustomed to the 
methods of organisation necessitated by the peculiar 
requirements of Welsh intermediate education. But 
this is not the point which has raised the anxiety 
of Welsh educationists. That can be elucidated 
only by the consideration of certain financial 
details. 

It was evident that no amount of oi^anisation 
would really further progress unless money could 
be supplied to meet the expenses which had 
to be incurred in creating new schools and in re- 
modelling the old. Permission was therefore given 
by the Act to the Joint Education Committees to 
insert in their schemes, on the recommendation of 
the County Council, " provision for a payment for 
the purposes of the scheme out of the county rate 
to an amount not exceeding a halfpenny in the 
pound," The Technical Instruction Act, 1889, gave 
County Councils, County Borough Councils, and 
Urban Sanitary Authorities the power to levy a 
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rrate of a penny in the pound for the same purpose ; 
and the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 
1890, placed a considerable sum of money at the 
disposal of the County Councils, with the permis- 
sion, in the case of Wales, to apply it to inter- 
mediate and not only to technical education, as in 
England. But it is the Treasury grant which has 
produced the most important results from a purely 
educational point of view. For this grant, which 
must not exceed the amount payable out of the 
rates, is awarded on the following, among other, 
conditions : {a) The school must be efficient as 
regards instruction ; (d) its premises must be healthy 
and suitable for the purposes of an intermediate 
school ; (c) its premises must provide sufficient ac- 
commodation for the scholars attending the school ; 
(d) it must be supplied with suitable furniture and 
apparatus ; and (e) it must be conducted in accord- 
ance with the scheme under which it is established. 
^M " For the purpose of ascertaining whether these 

^M conditions are fulfilled," say the Regulations, " there 
^f shall be an annual examination and inspection of 
the school." It may be Judged from the above stipu- 
lations what is meant by inspection in Wales. 

Now, the Joint Education Committees had certain 
misgivings as to this inspection. They feared that, 
if it was undertaken by the Treasury, an inflexible 
code might be imposed on the new secondary schools, 
in much the same way as has been done by the 
Education Department for elementary schools, They 
felt that if this inspection was to be of real benefit 
to education, it should be carried out by a body fully 
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cognisant of the different local requirements. All 
the Joint Education Committees, therefore, submitted 
identical proposals to the Charity Commissioners for 
the establishment of a Central Welsh Board of Inter- 
mediate Education, which should act as the agent 
of the Treasury for the purposes of inspection. On 
the i8th of June, 1891, a deputation waited on Mr. 
Goschen, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to urge the passing of this proposal A year later 
it was agreed to, on condition that the Charity Com- 
missioners should exercise the same supervisory 
powers over the Board's inspection as they do under 
the Endowed Schools Acts over the examination of 
endowed schools in England. Presiding as it does 
over the county governing bodies and other sections 
of the local organisation, to which it is impossible at 
present to do more than refer, this central Welsh 
Board is little less than the central educational 
authority for Wales. But it must not be imagined 
that the central government allows it complete 
freedom. The fact which it is important to notice 
here is, that Wales possesses a system of inspection 
which has proved most successful in promoting the 
interests of education. 

A system of inspection no less thorough is, as 
we have seen, demanded by the majority of school- 
masters in England ; and though the Board of Educa- 
tion may not immediately establish such a system, 
the third clause of the Act marks its inception 
But at the same time this clause, being of an 
entirely permissive nature, would have seriously 
interfered with the existing arrangements under the 
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Central Welsh Board, and the desire of Welsh 
educationists that a new system of inspection 
might not be imposed on their schools is not to 
be wondered at. 

The Welsh organisation for inspection would not 
be suitable to England, but that fact affords no 
justification for interfering with the very interest- 
ing educational movement which is proceeding in 
the Principality. All who are interested in the 
future of democracy will watch that movement 
with the closest attention. It is yet too soon to 
predict its success, but the earnestness which has 
characterised its beginning can only command ad- 
miration. 



CHAPTER X. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR SECONDARY \ 
EDUCATION 

THE whole question of democratic local govern- 
ment is one which is exercising the minds of 

all thoughtful people. There is a strong party in 
England which denies the very principles on which it 
is based, which considers that if rating or property 
qualifications are not imposed on those who vote 
rates or govern property their powers should be very 
strictly limited, local government being beyond every- 
thing else " a machine for raising and employing 
money." Such a party may be termed reactionary, 
but there is nothing to be gained by ignoring the 
fact that it numbers more confessed adherents to-day 
than ten or even five years ago. It is necessary to 
draw attention to these considerations here, because 
many educationists, who have approached the prob- 
lems of central government with caution and modesty, 
treat the thorny question of local authorities for 
seomndary education with utter indifference to the 
stron^tand serious opposition displayed towards any 
extensiottvQf the functions of local government, as at 
present estaot^^ied. But it must be admitted that 
even some of tme most strenuous advocates of the 
policy of immediately entrusting secondary education 
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^P to the care of County Councils, now hesitate before 
the recently avowed determination of some of the 
leading members of these bodies, to ignore all tra- 
ditions in the founding of new schools under their 
direction. 

This is not the place to do more than record these 
aspects of the question. But it is well to know, 

t before pursuing a path with a light heart, that there 
are people who fear to tread it. Not that we can 
retrace our steps — a country cannot walk back on 
its own history ; but we may at least keep a sharp 
look out for pitfalls. We may take warning from 
the fate of one of the boldest members of the 

I present Government, who in 1896 sacrificed that 
very prestige which made him of the greatest 
service to the cause of education, by a bad fall 
along this same path leading to local authorities 
for secondary education ; but that is no reason why 
the Government should not pursue its way ; there 
is all the greater need for it to march warily forward 
and complete the good work it has begun in the 
Board of Education Act, 
In the last chapter I referred to the attitude of the 
Welsh people towards secondary education, and 
showed that the great force which was behind the 
educational revival in Wales was a united desire for 
moral and intellectual regeneration. Where such a 
H^ force exists it should be allowed the freest play ; 
^1 it certainly afi'ords a Justification for entrusting 
^M secondary education to local control of the most 
^H democratic nature. In England, however, the people, 
^H or perhaps it would be more correct to say their 
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representatives on various local bodies, have been 
divided into three distinct and opposing camps — one 
consisting of a small remnant supporting the moral 
another advocating the intellectual, and the largest 
and most influential refusing to recognise anything 
but the utilitarian aim of education.' We have seen 
that it was the attack on the first, and the schools 
they defended, which started the movement among 
the more thoughtful of the community that has 
culminated in the establishment of the Board of 
Education. 

If, thirty years ago, before the creation of School 
Boards, the advice of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion had been followed, there is little doubt that 
the local authorities which they recommended might 
have brought the goodwill of the people to bear 
with great success on the solution of the problems 
of higher education. But now things are otherwise ; 
the deplorable division of opinion alluded to above 
is only one of the results of strictly confining the 
enthusiasm of local authorities to elementary and 
technical education alone. The majority of educa- 
tionists will at present allow nothing but the most 
practical considerations to weigh, and it may be 
immediately admitted that they weigh very heavily, 
in favour of the speedy establishment of local j 
authorities empowered to deal with secondary i 
education, 

' I have Qot referied to a fouith cl&s3, so uLtetly indifferenl to 
edaotion of any kind that, when laige sums of money wete placed 
B.t the disposal of local authorities for the support of technical 
education, it persuaded some of these bodies .to apply ihU money 
to the leducdoa of the rates. 
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To these, local authorities appear indispensable ^H 

as " machines for raising and employing money." ^H 

The School Boards, as is well known, have powers ^H 

of drawing on the rates, practically to an unlimited ^H 
extent, in support of elementary schools under their 
protection ; they have recently used these powers for 
the promotion of higher-grade education, and thus, 

as we have seen, entered into direct competition with ^H 

secondary schools. County Councils and County ^H 

Borough Councils have not only had a considerable ^H 

sum of money placed at their disposal for the en- ^H 

couragement of technical education, but also possess, ^H 

together with District Councils, the right of raising a ^H 

rate of one penny in the pound for the same purpose. ^^M 

How these councils have, under the direction of ^H 

^^ the Science and Art Department, influenced local ^H 

^K endowed schools has already been related. ^H 

^H Secondary education, consequently, stands alone ^H 

^1 in having no " machine for raising and employing ^H 

money " in its behalf. How is this want to be ^H 

supplied ? ^H 

While the Board of Education Bill was being ^| 

drafted one of the difficulties which must have ^| 

arisen was, without doubt, in connection with the ^H 

clause providing for the inspection of any secondary ^H 

schools "desiring to be so inspected." How were ^H 

the numerous poverty-stricken schools to meet the ^H 

expense of satisfying this desire ? The riddle was ^H 

solved by adding a subsection to the clause em- ^H 

powering County and County Borough Councils to ^| 

^H pay for the inspection of any schools within their ^| 

^H areas " out of any money applicable for the purposes ^^^ 
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of technical education." Here, then, is a definitely 
established precedent for regarding County and 
County Borough Councils as the future machines for 
raising and employing money on behalf of secondary 
education. And, indeed, no local bodies are more 
suitable. 

School Boards are out of the question, if only on 
the ground that they are an anachronism in tliat 
great system of local government partially re-estab- 
lished by the Conservatives in the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888, and by the Liberals in the Act of 
1894. School Boards are a survival of the days of 
ad hoc authorities, when the map of England was 
redrafted by Government clerks to meet various 
demands as they arose. The County Council 
system, on the other hand, is not only adapted to 
those localities which divide between them the whole 
area of England, and within which influences pecu- 
liar to each have throughout centuries moulded 
distinctive features of thought and habit ; it not 
only, by recognising the independence of great 
towns, takes into account those modern forces which 
have united a varied population in large industrial 
and commercial centres; but, besides conforming to 
these axioms of local government, it is gradually 
concentrating scattered administrative functions in 
one central local body. In spite of all the excellent 
work which the School Boards have done, they 
cannot continue to exist much longer, even for the 
work of elementary education, in face of the im- 
perative demand of modern times for simplicity of 
organisation and economy of effort Sentiment 
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[cannot even come to their rescue, for the long- 
dormant sentiment of locality has been reawakened 
to overcome all others. The future of local govern- 
ment lies in the system re-established in 1888 and 
1894- 
The county must be considered, at any rate for 
educational purposes, as the unit of this system. 
We have seen, nevertheless, that, as far as technical 
education is concerned, the right of raising money 
has been allowed a!so to District Councils, which 
by the Act of 1S94 have been brought into "definite 
relationship to the county and to the county autho- 
rity," ^ But they are practically without the power 
of employing this money, and we find that they 
therefore are devoting it to the support of the 
general scheme of the whole county. Here we have 
another most important precedent ; its value becomes 
immediately evident from the consideration of certain 
conditions affecting the supply of secondary education. 
To take a basis of calculation which meets with 
general acceptance, it may be said that twenty-five 
per thousand of the population require secondary 
education. As it is doubtful if many more than one- 
third of this number are at present receiving it, it 
will certainly be many years before the desired level 

»is attained.^ But to raise the supply so as to satisfy 
' Ladbbkce Gommb, PrincifUs nf Lornl GtvtrHmint, p. 19, 
(.Archibald Constable and Co., 1897.) 

' It may be calculated that in Prussia about io'2 per 1,000 of the 

male population were educated in the Stale secondary schools in 189J 

In calculating these figures I hove been unable to lake private schools 

■^ perhaps not so numerous as is generally imagined, into account. T' 

^H figures Tor England do include private schools. 
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the needs of twenty-five per thousand of the popu- 
lation will be the chief object of local authorities ; 
indeed, this will be their raison d'itre. Evidently, 
therefore, local authorities will be responsible for a 
large number of new secondary schools in the 
future. 

Now, it would be ridiculous to impose laws on 
the people, obliging them to send their children to 
secondary schools within the boundaries of their 
own parishes or districts. To say nothing of the 
great public schools, which do not enter into the 
local authority problem, the desire, whether alto- 
gether wise or not, of parents to send their sons 
and daughters to boarding schools, not necessarily 
or by any means generally in a different county, is 
too deeply rooted in English custom to be dis- 
regarded in the new organisation. Furthermore, 
unless all healthy rivalry between schools is to be 
crushed, even supposing religious differences were 
ignored in secondary education, parents will still con- 
tinue to consult their own special tastes, and will 
willingly pay small daily travelling expenses to pro- 
cure, what appear to them, advantages should the 
schools of their choice be at a considerable distance 
from their doors. 

Neither must it be forgotten that local prejudices 
within small areas, if represented on an authoritative 
body — which might more easily happen when that 
body is not elected for educational purposes only 
— would prove fatal to much admirable private 
enterprise, even if the powers of that body were 
reduced to a minimum. No thoughtful person will 
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deny that the work of secondary education is of 
so delicate a nature, and at the same time of such 
supreme importance to the nation, that it must be 
shielded from all external friction. 

These considerations in themselves afford sufficient 
reason for regarding the County (or County Borough) 
Council area as the smallest within which a local 
authority should direct the employment of money 
raised for secondary education. If the minor councils 
were represented on the educational committee of 
the County Councils, not only might the employment, 
but also the raising of money be directed within the 
county area by the larger body. But here we touch 
on one of the most difficult administrative problems 
to be solved in connection with the establishment of 
local authorities. The rating area must, of course, be 
determined by community of educational interests. 
But, as anyone knows who has witnessed the 
attempts of a growing county borough to incorporate 
outlying districts, there is nothing more difficult than 
to persuade people of community of interest when 
its acknowledgment implies responsibilities of a very 
practical nature. 

It may be safely predicted, for Instance, that many 
a parish or district, many a large town flourishing 
within the limits of population decreed for a non- 
county borough, would gladly take advantage of the 
facilities afforded by a technical school supported by 
the rates of a neighbouring county borough. Or, 
to take another example of what might easily happen 
from a too strict demarcation of educational areas, 
a group of small county boroughs might be in urgent 
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need of a technical or other school of university rank, 
and yet no one of them might be sufficiently rich 
to support such an institution alone. 

Even the problem itself cannot be fully stated in a 
work of the present scope; but it may safely be said 
that the key to its solution, whether it take the form 
of one authority for all areas capable of supporting an 
institution of university rank, or of the combination 
of a number of smaller local authorities when the 
interests of such an institution are concerned, is to 
be found in an appeal to that spirit of locality, hardly 
less strong within its natural limits than that of 
nationality, but nevertheless so universally ignored in 
the creation of the factitious School Board areas. It 
would be far better to place all institutions of the 
rank referred to directly under the central authority 
than to interfere in any way with the deep-rOoted 
sentiment of locality ; for on its preservation depends 
the success of the whole of local government in its 
many and varied aspects. 

When we come to the powers which will be 
demanded by the local authorities in return for the 
voting and expenditure of local money, we are face 
to face with a question of the gravest importance. 
To give them the power of inspecting secondary 
schools within their areas would cause a revolt among 
all existing schools. After what I have already said 
concerning inspection, there is no need to insist 
further on the very high qualifications which will 
be required of inspectors ; and high qualifications 
mean high salaries. It would, of course, be useless 
to employ men and women to inspect the teaching 
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of subjects of which they knew nothing, or had had 
no experience in teaching. Are any County Councils 
prepared therefore to support the staff of inspectors 
which would be necessary, or would the small amount 
of work that each staff would have to perform justify 
the expenditure of public money involved ? The 
lamentable results of the necessary considerations 
of economy, displayed by the Technical Instruction 
Committees of some County Councils in tlieir choice 
of inspectors, should prove a terrible warning to those 
who have hitherto believed that inspection should be 
left in the hands of local authorities. Surely no one 
will any longer venture to deny that the Consultative 
Committee is the only body in the new organisation 
which is competent to select inspectors for secondary 
schools, In devolving powers on local authorities 
the Board of Education cannot afford to overlook 
the fact that, however great and valuable a part 
County Councils are to play in guiding the future 
destinies of this country, they are at present but 
learning the art of governing; and while it is doubt- 
less necessary that they should experiment on some 
branches of national life, our existence as a nation 
depends too intimately on the speedy organisation 
of secondary education to allow us to run any risks, 
or to lose a single step in the race in which the 
foreigner is already pressing us so hard. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE NATION'S OPPORTUNITY 



THE British Empire may be said to rest on the 
foundations of character and wealth. In- 
numerable and ever-changing forces have doubtless 
contributed to the rearing of this mighty fabric, but 
on these foundations its existence depends. Perhaps 
the figure would be more accurately drawn if we 
were to regard character as the bedrock supporting 
the foundation of wealth ; but it might then convey a 
false impression, the term " bedrock " implying some- 
thing of a fixed and unalterable nature, whereas I 
must postulate at the outset that the English charac- 
ter not only owes a vast amount of its strength to 
our past education, but that the school of the future 
may deform and debase it. 

It may perhaps be objected that wealth is a minor 
consideration beside character ; that the latter has 
in our history always produced and will continue 
to produce the former. But I think that such an 
objection would arise from failure to read the modern 
world aright, a fault which is not less dangerous to 
our national supremacy than the obliquity of vision 
which causes some of our countrymen to overlook all 
bat the material sources of our greatness. 
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There is no need to repeat here that the formation 
of character was, and still is in our great public 
schools, the supreme end of English education. The 
benefits which such education has conferred on the 
nation may be judged from the fact that even yet 
character plays a greater part in our legislative and 
executive government than in those of any other 
countries. 

There are not a few keen observers, however, 
who tell us that in this respect each lowering of 
the suffrage has caused a marked deterioration in 
Parliament. It would indeed be strange if it had 
been otherwise. Had the course of progress been 
foreseen with unerring vision, or had extensions of 
the franchise been the outcome of a sincere con- 
viction of the justice of universal suffrage, and not 
merely moves in the party game, we might wonder 
now that our governing classes, before admitting 
a lower order to the privileges which they had so 
long monopolised, did not prepare it by education 
for its new responsibilities. There were, indeed, 
prophets before 1870 to foretell the fate that must 
befall a country, millions of whose inhabitants were 
uneducated. " If the whole English People, during 
these ' twenty years of respite,' " thundered Carlyle 
in 1847, "be not educated, with at least school- 
master's educating, a tremendous responsibility, 
before God and men, will rest somewhere 1 " 

It will be useful at this point to pause and ask 
ourselves what should have been the guiding 
principles of English educ "lad been pro- 

vided for the lower clas ruR object 
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of preparing them for admission to the government 
of the nation. 

" Long after the sceptre of power had passed from the 
landed gentry to the middle classes," remarks Mr. Lecky, 
"the old belief, or prejudice, or superstition that the 
administration of government ought to be chiefly en- 
trusted to gentlemen, prevailed, and, in spite of all demo- 
cratic agitations, it is certainly very far from extinct." 

And proceeding to analyse the causes underlying 
this belief, he continues : — 

"The code of honour which the conventionalities of 
society attach to the idea of a gentleman is, indeed, a 
somewhat capricious thing, and certainly not co-extensive 
with the moral law. ... At the same time, it is no less 
true that on special subjects, and within a restricted sphere, 
the code of honour of a gentleman is the most powerful 
of all restraining influences, more powerful even than re- 
ligion with ordinary men. Whenever it pervades the public 
service men will soon learn to recognise that public servants 
cannot be bribed or corrupted ; . . . that their word may 
be trusted, that they are not hkely to act by tortuous or 
intriguing methods. The credit of England in the world 
depends largely upon this conviction, and that credit has 
been no small element of her prosperity."' 

All that was best in the oligarchical government 
of the eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries was 
to be directly attributed to this code of honour, which 
our public schools still make it their chief object to 
maintain and perfect Tp spread, if not the exact 
code of honour, at any rate its finest spirit, among 
the people ; to adapt this guiding principle of the 
' J)tmecraiy and l,ibtr!]i , vol. i. 115 siiq. (Longmans nod Co., iSgG.) 
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traditional education of our governing classes to the 
education of the classes about to be admitted to 
the responsibilities and privileges of government, 
would have been the only means of ensuring the 
unbroken continuation of the power of English 
character throughout the early years of the rise of 
democracy. Such would have been even a more 
imperative aim of education than the enlightenment 
of ignorance. For though it is doubtless true, as 
the distinguished authority whom I have just quoted 
remarks, " Ignorance in the elective body does not 
naturally produce ignorance in the representative 
body ; it is much more likely to produce dis- 
honesty"' — it is likewise true that the profoundest 
knowledge on the part of the electors wilt not 
prevent, without a high code of honour, the choice 
of dishonest representatives. And yet even after 
the event, after we had admitted masses of unedu- 
cated people to a share in the government, and 
were compelled to acknowledge their right to educa- 
tion, politicians of every type seem to have vied with 
one another in extolling knowledge, or even know- 
ledge-producing machinery, as the god of education. 
The Elementary Education Acts and the Technical 
Instruction Acts show a consistent tendency to edu- 
cate the people by raising up schools cut off from the 
influence of those which had in the past educated 
our governing classes, thus throwing all the best 
influences of past methods of government into a 
hopeless minority among the electors of Parliaments, 
County Councils, and all local authorities. "Know- 
' Dtmoa-acy and Liberty, to), i. 1 15 sgq. 
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ledgel" cry the people; "Machinery!" cry the officials. 
Who hears the plea for "Character," for strengthening 
this old and ever- more-essential foundation of our 
empire? The man who ventures to preach the 
ethical side of education is dubbed a faddist, and 
if he be a departmental servant is silenced or dis- 
credited. 

Nothing has contributed more to this neglect of 
the proper education of democracy than the fact 
that, while the schools established for the education 
of these classes admitted to the franchise during the 
present century are under the control of the State, 
those on the other hand whose special province it 
has always been to educate the governing classes 
have been allowed to remain outside of the State 
system. Thus we have had no national system of 
schools in the true sense. If proof is needed in 
support of this assertion it is afforded by the up- 
ward tendencies in the groivth of the Board School 
system. 

It was naturally to be expected that, when the 
indefeasible right of all ranks of the people to 
education was once for all recognised by the Act 
of 1870, the country would not long remain satisfied 
with the minimum of "schoolmaster's educating" 
then secured. Not only do we find the upper age 
limit of compulsory elementary education steadily 
being raised — though it must be confessed we are 
still behind the foremost Continental nations in this 
respect — but greater facilities for education higher 
than elementary being provided. Now, this upward 
growth beyond the elementary stage has been an 
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interesting example of the self-education of unedu- 
cated classes, which presents, from the very collective 
nature combined with the social characteristics of the 
movement, greater defects than the self-education of 
the individual. Instead of shooting out branches into 
the secondary system already existing, the elementary- 
schools preferred to push their own system, with 
all its faults of isolation and all its tendencies to 
confirm social inferiority through education, into 
unknown and unexplored regions. I do not for a 
moment mean to imply that the instruction of our 
higher primary schools is not very valuable to boys 
and girls who otherwise would be compelled to leave 
school at the age of twelve or thirteen ; but it is 
dangerous to the interests of the nation in so far 
as it draws the children of poor parents from the 
secondary schools and is absolutely cut off from, 
or repels the influence of, the traditional education 
of the governing classes of the past. If the truth 
of what has gone before is admitted it will be 
willingly allowed that the Board of Education Act, 
in bringing secondary schools under the control of 
the State and into the national system, offers the 
nation an opportunity of raising democracy to a 
height of perfection which it has never yet attained. 
Will this opportunity be taken? will it be under- 
stood? If it is not to be lost, and nothing less than 

a revolution of th-^ ...i.^f^ .;(.,*,v-, (.^j, bring it 

round again, seco; nought into 

their right place ' ^e national 

ksystem, to radiat: the 

schools 
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experience they have stored up, all the influences 
which they have perfected in the training of our 
greatest men, all the indelible traces of the great 
pupils and masters who have learnt and taught 
within them. We talk much just now of an 
educational ladder on which the poorest child may 
climb, if he can, from the elementary school to the 
university. That is a great and desirable thing, and 
is in itself a sufficient plea for a well-organised 
national system ; but it is of prior importance to 
the nation that the true educational spirit, which is 
to be found underlying our traditions, should inspire 
every teacher, from the humblest classmaster to the 
most learned of professors. Beside this ideal the 
providing of knowledge-producing machinery is as 
nothing. 

Having attempted to show the peculiar opportunity 
which is now offered for ensuring to democracy that 
basis of character on which the highest previous types 
of government have rested, let us consider how it 
may likewise be used for strengthening that founda- 
tion of wealth which is indispensable to the exist- 
ence of our empire. 

It has often been said that the greatest and best 
reforms have been produced in England by national 
poverty and distress. And though to-day there is 
probably less of either than at any time in our history, 
whatever popular support has been given to the 
recent efforts of the Intellectuals to found a national 
system of education, may be traced to the widespn 
conviction that foreign nations are pressing us moi 
closely than ever in the race for existence. It is m 
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until the race becomes fast and keenly contested that 
training and the cultivation of power and endurance 
begin to tell. So long as the rest of Europe was at 
war, or recovering from war, our natural powers, freed 
from certain economic restrictions imposed by legisla- 
tion, were sufficient to place us easily at the head of 
all commercial and industrial enterprise. But for 
nearly thirty years the chief European nations, to 
say nothing of America, have been able to compete 
with us on equal terms. Germany and France, our 
two foremost rivals in commerce and industry, have 
been at peace, and, while spending less on their 
armies than ourselves, provide, through compulsory 
military service, a training to their young men which, 
whatever its drawbacks, is of undoubted value as 
a preparation for commercial and industrial pur- 
suits; of such value, indeed, that many persons hold 
that it more than atones for the delay consequent 
in starting a career. France, owing to an incalculable 
extent to the subordination of the ethical to the 
intellectual aim in her education, has, it is true, so 
immeasurably weakened the moral foundations of 
her former greatness that little short of national re- 
generation will restore her to the position of a rival 
to be feared. With Germany, however, we have 
entered upon a contest which has taken the form 
of one of the keenest industrial and commercial 
competitions which the world has seen, and at the 
same time one of the most honourably conducted. 
Our people have observed with close attention the 
■apid strides 1 rrmany has made in this com- 

on, relation of her 
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success to education, have evinced an interest in the 
amount and quality of our educational supply which 
has never yet been equalled. When we think of the 
immense difficulties and the poverty against which 
Germany had to contend in adapting her education 
to modem requirements, we cannot but consider this 
opportunity of organising or reforming our schools as 
indeed golden since it comes at a moment of extra- 
ordinary prosperity and finds the people sensible 
of the dangers which await us in the future. What 
may be the fate of England and Germany before the 
fierce rush of competition which comes from the 
West with accelerating speed it is difficult to foretell. 
It seems most likely, however, that our destiny for 
some years to come is to serve one another as "pace- 
makers " in the race between Eastern and Western 
civilisation. 

Education, directed towards the strengthening of 
the national foundations of wealth and considered for 
the moment apart from the formation of character, is 
concerned with the training of the intelligence through 
the acquisition of knowledge; the acquisition of know- 
ledge being r^arded rather as a means of intellectual 
development than as an end in itself So that the sub- 
jects which are to be taught in our schools must satisfy 
two conditions: first and foremost they must in them- 
selves be thoroughly effective as instruments of intel- 
lectual training ; secondly, they should be of recognised 
utility in the battle of modern life. Furthermore, they 
should be handled by the teacher in such a manner as 
to produce the maximum of eflfect. 

Hardly anyone will now venture to deny that ele- 
mentary schools have better adapted their methods 
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of teaching and their choice of subjects to the train- 
ing of the inteUigence than secondary schools ; and 
the influence which the former may in their turn 
exercise over the latter, when both are brought into 
one national system, will be of inestimable value to 
our economic prosperity. On their combined efforts 
and the interchange of their best elements can alone 
be built up efficient technical education of all grades. 
I have attempted to show that national education has 
at the present moment two duties to fulfil, of all the 
greater importance now because they have been griev- 
ously neglected in the past. In a democracy such a^ 
ours we have always to remember that each school 
in the land is educating the governing classes of the 
future, and at the same time we cannot afford to forget 
that unless education equips us for the struggle for 
wealth the day may arrive when there is little to 
govern, and we may not even be allowed to govern 
that little ourselves. National independence is one of 
the most cherished prizes of the modern world, and 
it is nothing less than this which is staked on the 
present educational opportunity. One of the foremost 
writers on Imperial policy recently remarked : — 
jSThe great need of our lives, and of the education which 
s into them is harmony, or oneness. The multitude 
- efforts, made at present either on a large scale 
ation in its various aspects or on a smaller scale 
Kiolmaster in his divers compartments, require to 
^together, co-ordinated, and organised. The 
i unity of purpose. The meaning of 
^e combination of efforts to one end." ' 

H, Tie AaHon'i Aiiialiiiiitig, p. 299. (Archi- 
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In these words Mr. Spenser Wilkinson lays bare 
the fundamental error of our education. "The 
present generation had its schooling in compart- 
ments," he remarks earlier, " History, geography, 
languages, and the sciences were taught by so many 
different teachers, each of them acting as thoi^h 
the other subjects and the other teachers had no 
existence." But before we can get this combination 
of efforts to one end, before we can unite teachers 
In the realisation that they are one and all "train 
ing British citizens," the people must first clearly 
perceive that all schools — primary, secondary, or 
technical— are, in conjunction with the Universities, 
performing a definite share of the work of national 
education. To each of these three kinds of school 
must be assigned its proper part, and it has now 
become the duty of the State to determine what 
this part is, and to see that each is fulfilled in a 
manner worthy of our great national responsibilities. 
This, in short, is the whole task of the Board of 
Education. 

In the brief review which 1 have given of this 
task several duties stand out in marked prominence. 
At this point it may be well to collect in a short 
summary those which are the most pressing. 

We have seen that the Board of Education must 
in the first place concentrate its attention on the 
Secondary Education Department. This depart- 
ment must open its career by taking a. flj^Hs of 
the existing supply of secondary schools! 
words, it must, with the least possible 
a register of the schools which are 
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capable of being made efficient. At the commence- 
ment of this work it must be assisted by the Con- 
sultative Committee in establishing a provisional 
criterion of educational efficiency, in determining 
the irreducible intellectual minimum to be satisfied 
by instruction in various types of secondary schools, 
and in selecting inspectors who are competent to 
apply such standards of measurement. 

The work will be made easier for the Secondary 
Education Department if existing local authorities 
are empowered, without prejudice to the ultimate 
constitution of the special authorities required, to 
aid in gathering information as to the existing 
supply of schools within their respective areas, and 
as to the peculiar local needs which those schools 
have or have not satisfied in the past. Any attempts 
to inquire into the religious instruction which is 
given in secondary schools must, at the outset, be 
sternly repressed, or the whole work is doomed to 
years of failure. 

The standard by which these schools are to be 
judged must at 6rst, for obvious reasons, be pitched 
lower than would appear to be strictly required by 
our national position ; but the mission of the inspec- 
tors is gradually to raise them year by year, so that 
each annual register will mark a stage of prepress 
accomplished towards the desired end. And it 
should be remembered that there is no turning back 
this task when it is once begun ; it must be 
:d to *t" "**=' of our history, until we drop 
he i "vilisation, and the desired end 

ninishing point 
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The cost of forming the register of schools may, 
under the provisions of the Board of Education Act, 
be borne in its most serious item, that of inspection, 
by the local authorities just alluded to, who will 
be quick to perceive the advantage of possessing 
accurate and unbiassed information respecting the 
local supply of secondary education. The register 
will acquire additional value in their eyes from the 
fact that it furnishes an easy and reliable means 
of comparing the efforts of different localities. 

Having formed a register of schools, the next step 
must be to form a register of teachers. Here, again, 
the standard of admission must at first be low, and 
must be gradually raised until we possess an army 
of highly qualified and trained teachers second to 
none in the world. It will be immediately discovered 
that there are serious gaps in their ranks which 
need filling with the least possible delay. I may 
refer especially to the want of a sufficient number 
of first-rate English teachers of modern languages. 
In this connection the Secondary Education Depart- 
ment will be brought into direct contact with the 
Universities, and if it commands their confidence, 
will have little difficulty in persuading them to raise 
the study of modern languages to the position which 
it should occupy in face of the urgent need of en- 
thusiastic and fully qualified teachers. 

But, more than in any other direction, its influence 
may be of the highest value in leading teachers to 
feel that they are, before everything else, servants of 
the nation, and in causing them to regard the social 
and economic conditions of their local surroundings 
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ti a new light, as forces moulding the national 
destiny. From experienced and varied study of 
American and foreign practice, it may bring to their 
notice the latest methods of teaching the mother 
tongue, history and literature, mathematics, science, 
and the other subjects which enter into the curri- 
culum of a modem secondary school. Teachers 
themselves may be encouraged to go abroad to 
study and report on foreign systems — a course of 
procedure which has proved of such inestimable 
benefit to Germany. The knowledge thus acquired 
by Englishmen should be widely diffused by the 
department — free of cost — among a!l teachers and 
members of local authorities. 

Furthermore, under such a central body there 
would no longer be any risk of that enormous waste 
of careful experiment which, owing to individual 
isolation, has been one of the most regrettable features 
of our past education. Not only would inspectors 
always be on the look-out for such experiments, and 
watch and encourage them, but it would be the duty 
of the department to register permanently the results 
obtained, and thus carefully mark each stage of 
the natural development of English education. By 
regularly diffusing the information collected in this 
manner it would do more than has ever been done 
to promote progress. 

In spite of its being somewhat commonplace, no 
better simile has yet been drawn with reference to 
the new central authority than tl l^ohone 

exchange, affording an easy mean' 
between teachers, schools, and lo 
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parts of the country. It must not forget, however, 
to "ring up" any persons who are not taking due 
advantage of the facilities afforded by the head 
office. And, to press this borrowed figure further, 
there must be an ample provision of trunk lines 
connecting the Primary, Secondary, and Technical 
Departments. For the efficiency of national educa- 
tion depends on the efficiency of each of these three 
branches. 

It may be some time before such organisation is 
completed. Slow and cautious action may be the 
surest way of securing ultimate success, but, on the 
other hand, every year that sees the continuation of 
abuses represents a strengthening of the roots of 
error which threaten to undermine the whole imperial 
edifice. Individuals may ignore this fact ; those who 
do can have no part in the new organisation, for its 
success depends before all else on the men who direct 
it. Will the right men be selected to build up the 
national system of education ? To produce order 
out of chaos is still the task dearest to the minds 
of Englishmen ; it is scarcely necessary to point to 
the great monument which we are raising in Egypt 
to our powers of organisation, to show that there is 
no lack of competent men, and no hesitation to use 
them for the work, if only its importance and diffi- 
culties are appreciated. 

Above all, do not let us despise the men who have 
spent long years of their lives in fighting the battle 
of education in the schools themselves, against the 
overwhelming odds of professional and public 
difference. For these are the men who may best 
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help the Board of Education to, bring to its task a 
spirit of tactful guidance, a willingness to combine 
the scientific study of education with the due con- 
sideration of facts and of the practical conditions of 
life; and who, more than any others, can help to 
promote a friendly interchange of experience among 
the most devoted, the most sensitive, and often the 
most wayward of national servants — schoolmasters, 
the educators of the rising generation of English- 
men. 
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Selected and Edited by W. E. 
HF.NLSy. Crown ivo. Buckram, 
gilltof, 6j, 
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Healej' asA Vblblsr. A BOOK OF 

ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley nnd Chahles 
Whiblev. Crovin 3™, Buckram, 



Quite deligfatrul. Agr 



_ LYRA SACRA: Ai 
inthoioey of Sacred Verse. Edilet 
lyH. C Beechino, M.A. Crsat 




W. R Teats. AN ANTHOLOGY O 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by V " 
-J. 

MONOLOGUES O 
THE DEAD. By G. W. StkkVEOT 
Foolscap Buo. Ji. &/. 

r. U. IMXOIL A PRIMER 
TENNYSON. By W. M. DixON, ' 



PRIMER OF 
.'. A. C>tAlC[E. 



LHagntU. A PRIMER OF WORD.S- 
WORTH. By LAURIE MACiNtis. 
Cf(nvn 8w7. 21. 6d. 



Btwne. THELIFEANDOPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
trodueiion by Charles Whiblev, 
and Et Porltail. a voli. 71. 

type, anci light^gteen binding are al! very 

CongteTa, THE COMEDIES OP 
WILLIAM CONGREVE, Wllh an 
Imroduccioti by G. S. Street, and 



HAJjl BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 

' ■ -lES MoRiER. With an iQiroduc- 

i by E. G. Browne, M.A., and a 
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Vklton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
ANO SANDERSON. By IzAAK 
Walton, Wiihan Inirod action by 
Vernon Bi^ckburn, and a For- 
trail. 3!. 6rf. 

Jobuson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duclion t^ J. H. Millab. and a Por- 
iraiL 3 vah, loi. 6ii, 

Bonis. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 



andW. A. 
Stcmii £dih 



With Port! 
Dtmy Bm, gill lop. 



take Ihe place ofnuthotily.'— rfnci. 

P. Langbrldee. BALLADS OFTHE 
BRAVE ; Poems of Chivalry, Enler- 
priae, Courage, and Consianey. 
Ediled by Rev. F. Langbridgb. 
Stcond Edition. Cr. &vb. 31. M, 
School Edilion. 21. 6,/. 
^A very ba^^j coDceptioQ hattpilv carmii 
euL Thus "Ballidi of the Biavc" 
lire lattDded to luit the tul Usui of 



Illustrated Books 



jOLa BunTaiL THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Bustan, 
Edited, with Hnlnlrodtiction. by C. H. 
Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustration! 
byR. Anning Bell. Crovia%vo. 61. 



This book n 



isDiui'vj>llJd;udl['l9lavi^lyillit 



F, S. Bedford. NURSERYRHYMES. 
With many Colouied Pictures by F. 
D.Bedford. Suftr Royal Sve. 51, 



initely p 
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B. Barli^ Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRV TALES retold by S. BARING 
Gould. Willi numeroua Illusira- 
tions and Initial Letters bv Arthur 
J. GASKIN. SaondEdi 



'Mr. Birinf 



61. 






8. Baxijlg OoiUd. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 



I. SrcasdEi/iliOf 



L chumiiit vQ 



■—GumrJfa, 



I. Bariae Qould. A BOOK OF 

NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES, Ediled by S, Babino 
Gould, and muslraled by '' "" 
minghi ■ - - ■ . ~ . 



I^f. Cnm 



&r. 
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L 0. BeeaDlng;. A BOOK OF 

CHRISTMAS VERSE. Ediled by 
H. C. Beeching. M.A.. and Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Cr. Hw, 
gill top. 31. (,i. 
Ad BDtholoEy which, IrDm ii< 
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History 



.fHbbon. THE DECLINE ANTl 1 
FALLOFTH="'"M».N EMPIKE. 
By Edwabd "'i. 

tlon, Ediled 1 



and Maps, by J. R Bust, LL.D., 1 
Fellow of Tiinity College, Dublin. I 
/■ &ntn Volume. Demy ivo. Gill I 
tef. Si.f-d.rail,. At.i>Cr.&Tia. 61. ' 
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I. Vfts. I., II.. III., ii:. v.. a 

Tb« time hai cetuuoly uiivcil f^r a t 
vdltion of Gibbon 'ifn&t work, h , , f 

lkk( ihii la^. Hii lurnipg It 
balb in tiisnlBad uciiikcy. ' 

modenia pcici uid iL b sdinirii 

'TheiundudeditioncfDiirfnUbitiar 

ofGiVaaa. . . . Bi. bcii ediUon 



TUndK* Petrle. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, FROM THE Earliest Times 
TO THK Present Day. Edited by 
W, M. FlinOBKS PetKie, D.C.L., 
L.L.D.. Professor of EgypIolOEy at 
UniversilyCoUege. FuUy iUuslraUd. 
In Six Volitmts, Cr. Sue. 6f . each. 
Vol. 1. Prehistoric Times to 
XVIth Dvnastv. W. M. F. 

Pelrio. Pourlh Edition. 

Vqu II. The XVUth and 
XVIIIth Dvnaet[es. W, M. 
F. Pclrie. Third Edition. 

Vol- IV. Tub Eovpt op tmk 

Ptolemies. J. P. Mabaffy. 
Vou V. Roman Egvpt. J. Q. 



Mitne 






k butonr frrilteD iq tha ipint of KiantiGc 
uvcidon ID worlbily Tepiciented by Dr- 

iQpply ft vACftnt piBce in Lha EngJLih 
lltarmiure o( Egyplolojy.'— Timci. 

Pllndan Patrla. RELIGION AND 

CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 



FUnden Petrie. SYRIA AND 

EGVPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 

Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.U 

CrVUrH iw. as. 6d. 

•AmarvellauBTcconl. Tb« udditim miide 
- ouf knowlcdEa ii ngihing sliorl or 



FlUtdBra PetTl& EGYPTIAN TALE! 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Pktbis 
lUusiraied by Tkistrau Ellis. ," 
Tiw Voluma. Cr. ivo. 31. M. ei 
• IdviJmibk u k pictura of life ia Pr'- 
aod Egypl.'— flai'/ A'nM. 

FUndsn Petrlfl. EGYPTIAN DECO- ■ 

RAT1VE ART. By W. M. FuN- 
UERS PetRie. With I30 lllustmions. 
Cr. Siv. 31. 6rf. 
■' ■ ■ tur» ba diiplByinn ikil] ia 




I. Baring Oould. THE TRAGEDVl 
OF THE C^SARS. Wilh mime. ■ 
rous lUustralJons from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos.eic. ByS. BakingGoulo. 
Fourth Edition. Royal Bw. 151. 
'AmoBt iplandLduid fAsdoHtuiB boak aa ■ 
lubjacl of undying iniereK. Tb« grail 
faalura of [h* book is the uia lha ■uihor 
liiiing portniti oT 



lha Caeu 

•ubllcly h 
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plirdoimcBleofproru.iBinimi6rtiie».' 
—Dnh Clmtach. 

F. W. Ualttud. CANON LAW IN 

ENGLAND. By F, W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
□fCumbridge. Royalivo, js. 6d. 
'ProTeuor Maiiluid hu put siudanu of 
EiiEliih law undii a fmh dabl. Tbeu 
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B. de B. OlbDlns. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DE B. GiBBlNS, 
LLil.D., M.A. With s Maps. Se- 
cmd Edition. Demy 6va. loi. 6d. 

H. E. SKerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egkk-ton, M.A. Dtmy 

.tinEuished by accu- 
» of priDciplf*.'— 



J. 6rf, 

good booli 
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Albnt Sorel. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. ByALEtRT 
SOREL, of [he French Academy. 
Translaled by F. C. Bkamwell, 
M.A. With a Map. Cr. Bm, 31. 6u'. 
a H. (WnlUlB. A HISTORY OF 
THE GRK^\T NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1S45-95. By Chablbs H. 
GkinliNg. Wilh Maps and lllus' 
liatioas. Demy Svb, 101, M. 
• Mr. Crinl^e hu done for a Railway whal 
Mat:>ulay did for EDgliih Hiilory.'— 
■riu£ngiMat. 

W. Bteny. ANNAI^ OF ETON 

COLLEGE. By W. StkrKY. M.A. 
With numeraus lllusttalions. Demy 



Flllier. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL, By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A.laleAssislant MasUT. 
IS Illiostrations. Demy 
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J. BarKsannt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 

OKAUNT, M.A., Assistant Master. 
With numerous lllusttalions. Demy 
Bvo. 71. fid. 

A, Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and tbeir 
Traditions. By Members of the 
Universily. Edited by A. ClAkk, 
M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, tvo. lai. 6d. 



I u the I 



undud book.'- 



J. WBlla. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells. M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll.. 
Oiford. Second and RetiiiedHdilion. 
With 3 Maps. Crimin ivo. 31. 6d. 
This boot: if intEnded fur the Middle and 
Upper Fotmi of Public Schaoli and for 
Pbm StDdentj at Iha Unlveciitia. It 
concuns copioui Tablet, etc 
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0. SrowninE. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIASVAl, ITALY. A.D. 
130. By Oscar Browning. 
and Tutor of King's CoUegp. 

mbridge. Jrt T-aio Voluma. Cr. 

8V0. 51. eat&. 
Vol. I. 1350-1409. — Guelphs and 



aOnOj. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND, By Standism OGbadv. 
Author of ' Fma and bis Companions. 



ByzaQtine Texts 

Ediled by J. B. Edrv, M.A. 

lUS. Ediled by Professor 1 THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS. 
PARMRNTilKof LiCgeand M. By C. SAfHAS. Demy Sio. 151. 

lueofGand. DimyBui. iai,6^. | nk. 
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B. BulBE Oould. THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Hakinc Gould. With over 450 
tllustrations in [be Text and I3 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt lap. »6j. 
'The bsi biD^phy of Napoleon in our 

liiographer of tfaeb bern, A book very 
nearly na good as SoDtbey'l "Life of 
HcIhki.'"— .^uMH^cGiwn/iM. 

is ill ereai wealth et% beautiful pholo- 
gravures and tineiy- executed wood 
engravbigk, constitiiUTig a Complete 
picloiial chronicle of Napoleon l.'s 
penoaai biitory fiom tbe dayi of hia 
eariy ciD^hood at Aiardo to the dote 
of hii second inlermeni."— OmYj tili- 
xrafk. 

P. H. 0<damb MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SiR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy Sva, i6s. 

lereftrine atid adequate bio^aphy. 
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I Fnller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bahop of 
Salisburv. By MoRKis FlILLliR, 

ANSELM OF 



RD. DciHj'i 
H. Kl£K. 

CANTEKBU 

RELlutOH. By 
J. M. RlCG. Demy iva. js. dd. 

Joyce. THE LIFE OF 

SIR FREDKRICK GORE GUSE- 
LEY. By F.W. Joyce. M..A yj. 6rf. 
' TUl book has been undertaken in quite 



THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
CuLLlNOWuoD, M.A With Por- 
Irails, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskia. Second Edition, a vols. 



'e had a biography with 



■cd a JDT for titi.'^Daily CAnmc/t. 

WaldBtBln. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldbtein. M..A Wilh 
1 Pltotogravure Portrait, /"oil 8iw. 



Ruikin'i teaching.'— iP«V> »>vni'cJ(. 

I. H. F. DarmsHteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
Madame Dabmesteter. Wilh 
Poruait. Steend Edition. Cr. StuQ. 
6j. 

'A polished gem of biography, superior Iti 

made of recent yeaii in Englmid, 
Madame Dannesteter hat indeed writie^n 
for English teaders " Tki Life of Enieit 
HtB^a.-'—AHumaum. 

¥. aHutton. THE LIFE OF SiR 
THOMAS MORE. By W. II. 
HuTTON, M,A Wilh Portraits. 
Cr. Bm. 51. 

*The book lavs good daicn to high rank 
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Bven HBdin. THROUGH ASIA. By 1 
SVEN Heqi.n, Gold Medalliil of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrationi from Sketches 
"" * Pholograiihs by the .Author, I 
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-Sfalat^r. 

F. H. Slcniie and E. D. Ron. THE 

k HEART OK ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrinb and E. D. Ross. With 
Map9 and many Utustrations by 
VerKSTCHAGIM. Large Crown Svo. 
--IF. 64. Hit. 



■This. 



geofCem 



ilAsl..,. 



tUun 



^^:hed her rale ^n Cenlnl Asia? but 
whul Ihit n\e Rctualiy means to the 

R.E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 

tTHEGREATICE. ByR.E.PBARY, 
Gold Medallial of Ihe Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus. 
i " 
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J. S. BolMltlOIL CHITRAL: The 
L Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
r G. S. RoBEHTSON, K, C.S.I. With 
L-DumeniDsIlliutrations, Map and Plans. 
" and Edition, Demyfrni. ios.6<l. 

hocouid reiui Um brill iant book Wllhont 

10 ftcB wilt, ■ gnat bodk.--[Hu!tntUd 
LfmdonNrwi. 
' A book which llie Eliabelhuu wocld luv 
thonght uroDde 



BoveL'— Anu 



in thrilling 






\s (udBBlinc u Sir Waller Smti'i . 
ficlion.--i)n,V> TihgrtM. 
\. noble ilory, nobly iMf-F\ 



L H. JolmBtOII. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred lUuitratJons, and Si* 
Map5. Second Edition. Croon 4/11. 
iBj. net 



L DboIb. three tears IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By LlOtJEL 
Decle, With 100 Illnstralions and 
5 Maps. Setond Edition. Demy Sun. 
tea. &f. net. 
'A fine, full hoo\t.'— Pail Mall Gaulle. 
^ In bright paces eive a better ; cuEral 
survey of Aftica from ihc Cape to the 



TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A_.__HtJLME BeamAN. _ Deuy 



Zvo. With Portrait. 



rulloradrenli 
Chrf ' ■ 



ling book& that we 
■■ for a long lime. 
■ high degree ; it 

uecdoles.'— 2W^ 

_. _ _ Orieans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDU. By PHinck Heshi of 
Okleans, Translated by Hamlev 
Bent, M.A. With 100 Iliustiations 
and a Map. Cr. 4/0, gilt top. ags. 

R. S. a. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary 
of Lite in Ashanli, 1805. By Colonel 
Baden-Powell, with 21 lUustta- 
lap. Cheaper Edition. 



'-arge C. 



6s. 



R. B. 8. Baden-Forell THE MATA- 

BELECAMPAIGN, 1E96. ByCoL 

B ADEN. Powell. With nearly loo 

lllnstr.ttions. CAiafer Edition. Large 

Croum 8ifl). 61. 
B, L mnde. THE FALL OF THE 

CONGO ARABS. ByS. L.H1NDE. 

With Plans, etc. DemySva. lat. 6rf, 
A. St. H. OihUonB. EXPLORATION 

AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
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AFRICA. Dy Major A. Kx. H. 
GiBBUNS. Wilh full-page IHuitra- 
tkniE by C. Whvmfsk, Hnd Ma|K. 
Zlen)> Siw. I SI, 
■ Hit book in a grand record ef qoicl, uri' 



E. H. AKIeraon. WITH THE 

MAS HON ALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1895, By Lleul. -Colonel 
AltisssoH. With numerous Illu.^ 
iratioDS and Plans. Demy Svo. 
loi. 6d. 
<A clue, ngorcnu, md utdier-like nun- 



Fruer. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON AWHEEL. By JOBN Fmtfh 
Fra-ser. With 100 Uluslralioni;. 
Crount Sva. 6s. 
■A my enlorlaining boot of Iravel."— 

Sfatator. 
• Tie ilory is lold wilh Jtlighlful gaJMy, 
bomonr^ imd ctispnoa. Therahaararely 
nppeill^ a more inlcreUing lak of 

SaTmoni TandelBnr. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieul. Seymour 
VandeLEUR. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GoLDiE, K.C.M.G. Witli 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans 
Large Crmen Bkj. ioj. 6rf. 
■Upon the Afriain quHtioa Ibere is no 

Lord Flnoaatle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FlN- 
CASTLB, V.C, and LieuL P. C. 
EllioTT-Lockhart. Wilh a Map 
and iG Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Cnram Siia, 6j. 
■An udmiiablc book, nnd a really vslnsblF 

E. K. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES : A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1B9S, By 



NNETT. Fellow of Hen 

With Four Maps and <, 
rare Portrait of the Sirdar, 
Third Edition. Crown Bkb, jj 6d. 

J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 

SOUBCE.S. By Colonel J. K. 
TdiiTTEH. R.A. Wilh a Map and 
Illustrations. Cman Svo. 51. 

Hloliael DaTltt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA By 
Michael Davitt, M.P. 500 pp- 
With a Maps. Crrmin Si/a. fo 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTEHN PROVINCES OF 

INDIA : Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W, Csooke. 
With Maps and Bluslrations. Oemy 



Empire. Mr. dooke dnali wi 
in ia phy«icat upect, the pros 
Hindoo and Mn mibna n n 



ins of the 



soda] life, the Imd Kixd 



— Manchattr Guardiojt, 

L BdsntEOn- THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boishaoon. 

Stand Edition. Cr. 8m. 31. 6d. 
' Tr the sinry bad betn written four hundred 
* nuld be lead to-day as uD 
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H. S-Oowpet. 
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THEHII-LOFTHE 
R, THE Great Stone 
Tkipoll By H, S. 
.A. With Maps. Plans. 
Ltions. DemjrBvo. los.ad. 



W. B. Worafoll SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. WOKSFOLD, MA. Wit/i 
a Map. Secoiid Edition. Cr.Zvo. 61. 
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_. . . . NAVAL POLICY : 

ByG. W. Steevens. Df-mjivo. fo. 
This book il m dcKriplian of itis Biidih and 

wiih B •loath of Ihs Una on which our 
navmt poller intKbt pouibly be denloped. 

—Dai/rClinnich. ' "" 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORV 

OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
EahlyTimes TO THE Present Da V. 
By Uavid Hannav. Illusirated. 
2 IV/j, I>fmy Sua, 7J. M. t/ici. 
Vol. I.. 1200-1688. 



The hisUHUin ii e ._ 

skill Bod stylc'^StamlarJ. 
* We can warmly recommend Mt. Huiu; 



C Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
CooPBR King. Illusirated. Dtmy 



progrtis.'— 5biYj. 



R, Sontney. ENGLISH SEAMEN 1 

(Howard. Clifford. Hawkins, Drake, I 
Cavendish), By Rorert SouTheT, I 
Edited, with an Introduclion, by I 
David Hannav. Sicand Ediliiin^\ 
Crmmt Sva, 6j. 
'A bn>e, intjuritlni btnk.'Slmii m 

H'iia. 

W. Olark BnuwU. THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Claek Russell. 

V/ith Illustraiions by h\ BhAngivyn. 

Thinl Edition. Crown Bw. 6j. 
> A book which »> ihould like 10 lec la ibe 
hindi of evory boy en the coiuiitt,' — 
St. Jamtii GoMillt. 
' A rnfly EDod hooV-'^SaturJay SmitV- 

K. L S. HorabnrElL THE CAM- , 
PAIGN OF V/ATERLOO. By J 
E. L. S. HORSHURGH, B.A. With 4 
Platis. Crvum 8ve. 51, I 



J. B. Oaotee. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New 
College. Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Bdilion. Cr. Bi'ii. 61, 
'Mr. GeoteehM ondertiikeB « «ry lueful 

IBsk — that ef making miliCaiy a^ein in. 

Ulligible and instructive to ncn-mililary 

reiderj— and hai eMcuIci' '- --•'■ - 

large meaiure of iuccess.- 
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B, Baring Oould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. Baring Gould, With 
Sixty-sEVen Illusttatioos. Large Cr. 
8w. Fifth Edition. 6/. 
■" Old Country Lire,"asbeBllbywholtKlin. 
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EVENTS. By S. Bahinc Gould, 
PmHh Bdilion. Crown 8iw. fa. 
8. Barine Oould. FREAKS OF 
F.\NAT(C]SM, By S, Babing 
Gould. Third Edilien. Cr. Bva. 6i. 

a Bwrlng OoiUd. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their TradilinnalMdodie! 
Collected and arranged byS. Basing 
Gould and H. F. Sheppaso. 
Dei9ty 4/0. 

& Baring; Oould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditiotial Bnllads an" 
Songs of the West of England, wil 
Ibeir Melodies. Collected by f 
Baring Gould. M.A., and H. I 
Sbkppard. M.A In 4 Parts. Pari! 
/., //., ///., 3J. tack. PartlV., j). 
In tnt Vol.. Frtnck momccB, I5r. 
' A rich collection of hnmaui, palhot, grace, 
ud poellc bacy.'—SalKriiait Rtvirai. 

B. SariSK Gould. VORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fovrlh EdilioH. Crown 8jw. 6e. 

S. BailDS OoiUd. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S, Barinc Gould. Cr. 81.0. 
Sound Edition. 61. 

8. Barine OonUl THE DESERTS 

OF SOUTHt:RN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 3 tmls. Demy 

flotton Iliiialiin. OLD HARROW 

DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin, 
Cr. 8i0. Saond Edilim. 51. 
'Tbii book ti on idminble ncoid.'— 
Dialf Chrtniclt. 

V. E. Sladston*. THE SPEECHES 



IM.A With Pot 
Valt. IX. 
; 



L O. Hatuhliuon. THE GOLFINC 

PILGRIM. By HORACE " 

Hutchinson. Crmen Bva. 61 

' Full of tueful bfonniiliwi with pie 
' n^ihout this book the gairer'! Khnry 



[I wUl cb 



■—/'a/fMaUGat. 



I 



vetsity. Edited by J. Wells. M.A, 
Fellow and Tu tor of Wad ham College, 
•Third Edilisn. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6rf. 







A. a. Thompaon. CAMBRIIX3EAND 
ITSCOLLEGES. By A. HAMILTON 
Thompson. With Illustrations by 
E. H. New. Pott iva. 31. Liatker. 

Tliis hMk ii ui 



Hxestful booli. 'Oifi 



Weill- very 

jzd iis CqI- 



' tl ii brighlly written and loonied, snd ii 
j>»I luch ■ hooli ^ IL cu)LUred visitor 

C. O. BolMrtBOn. VOCES ACADE- 
MICS. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A. Fellow ot All Souls', Oxford. 
Wiika Prantispitct. FotlBvo. y.bd. 
'Deddedlf clever uid amunnc'— 

B0Mmai7 OotM. DANTE'.S GAR- 
DEN. By RosEHAHv Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edil Ion. Ftf, 
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f CUSord HaniEOiL READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 

SON. Jf^f. Svn. 31. 6d, 



■An 



E miLic.—Acadtm 
tsttr Ctutrdiais. 



\ 



L. WhlDley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES; THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whiblev, M.A.. Fellow ol Pem- 
broke College. Cambridge, Crown 
8™. fij. 

linEly iiscful handboole : ft cBitful 
uraDged study.'— riiwi. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. ByL. L. pRiCE. 



ford. 

J. e. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE I 
SONATA: Its Origin and Develop- ] 
mem. ByJ. S. Shedlock. Crowit ' 
Sv0. SI. 
■Tbiiirorlttboiild be in thcposseuioD of 

w«k lor tctc,iiai.-—AlAemcMm. 

B. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being QuoUtions from 
Buddhisl Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BowDEN. TAird EdilioH. iGnu. 



Science and Technology 



fteodBHreloh. DAIRY BACTERIO- 
LOGY, A Short Manualfor the Use 
of Students. By Dr. Ed, von 
FBEUUEN REICH. Translated by 
). R. AiNs WORTH Davis, M.A. 
Crvam Svo. 2j. 6d. 



Mitchell, M.A. Illuitraicd. Cr. 

A tCAt-boalc d«icned Ea canr (he new 
SchednlE iuoad by (be Roykl CallegE 
of Phyiiduit ind Surgesiu. 
a Utauea, A MONOGRAPH OF 

THE MYXOGASTRES. ByGEOHGE 
Masbee. With la Coloured Plates. 
RoyalSvo. iZs. ml. 

iiudam ij (he MynoguUn.'— JVofiin. 
StepllHlMll >nd Sndduda. ORNA- 
MENTAL DFaiGN FOR WOVEN 
FABRICS. By C. StBphwiSon, of 



■ThebookisvtryablydoT 

Inuina(e knowledge dF ^. 

(me, and (he fai^ltr of deer ezpoH- i 
^a^-yerlaliirt Pal. I 

TEXTBOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. I 

Edited by Professors GARNETT 

and WERTHEIMER. 



bough pnmArily intended for Atudenti, 



d *iTr;7™' 



antags by any riris 
ieirawii^lu.The 





CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. Of | 
F. C. Webbek. With manylllustm- I 
I tions. Cr. &m. 31. 6rf, 



PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By I 
SiDNEy H. Wells. Wiib 75 Ilius- 1 
' — "-ons and Diagrams. Cniu/a Bto. \ 



IT" 
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L. T. Hobhotue. THE THEORY OK ' F. W. BuUBll THE SCHOOL OF 
KNOWLtDGE. Oy L. T. Hob- i PLATO. Hy F. W. Bussell. D. D. . 
HOUat, Fellow of C.C.C. Onford. ' Kellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Dtmy Svo. au. I Oemy Bwr. loj. 6J. 

■The moK iniportiini contrihution Id I ' A dtvtt md MunolMim: book.'— JT™. 
Ensli^h pblla»phy vncr the publicnllan 
of Mr. Bradley ■ " Appeojuice AnJ 
RaUly." ■—C/tigtB> /frtmtj. 
• A bolliimly wiitleo volume.'— TVjmi. 

W. E. Fairteother. THE PHILO- 

SOPHV or T, H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fmrbkotheh. M.A. Cr. 



F. 8. Granger, THE WORSHIP 

I OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
I GEANGER, M.A,. Lill.D. Crovm 



' A scholarly uialy«i& of the i 
moniei, Mltera, and su] 



I 

I 

r 



Theoloi 



'gy 



*.B. DllTBi. SERMONS ON SUB- I 
lECTS CONNECTED WITH I 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, By S. . 
R. DmvEK, D.D., CanoQ ot Cbrisi 
Church, Regius Professor o( Hebrew 
fn the L'niversilyof Oxford. Cr.Svo, | 




T. K. Ohenu. FOUNDESSOFOLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D,D„ Oriel Pro- 1 
fessor at Oxford, Large Cmim Bwi. I 



H. EasJiaaU. DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
RashdALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
ofNewCoUege.Oiford. Cr.B-M. 6i, 

"tEe'priEidprPdKU?l£a o° Chtl.tuUi^'! 



Epistles ofSt. PaullolheCorinthiai 
ByH, H. Hknsok, M.A., Fcllowoj 
All Souls'. Oxford, Cr. Sue. ' 



outpTohlemieftiw 



H. H. BeDBon. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hf.NSLEY HeNsoS, 
B.D., ?"ellow of All Souls', Oxford. 

H. H. HstUOU. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN ; Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crmantvo. 6j. 

W. H, Beimett. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 
SaoKd Edition. Cr. Eva. as. 6/. 



e Inolis of tt 



l.highnu 






Bible.'— 



WUIiam BaiTlaon. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harbi- 
son. M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ' Lucas Malet. ' 
Cr. Svo. 31. 6d. 

CwiUlA Bobinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
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'A leuned and mtcr«tmg book.' — Scots- 

E. B. L»yard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on th= Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layahd, M.A. iB»w. ij. 

W. Yorke rauMrt. THE l)£ 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Ediled, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc.. by 
W. YOKKE FAUSSET, M.A. Cr.ivQ. 
3S.6d. 

F. Werton. THE HOLV SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.a., 

Curate o( Si. Matlhcw's, Weslmin- 
ster. Putt Svo. 6d. ml. 
A unill volume of demiDns al tbe Holy 



A Eempls. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by DbAN 
Farbar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere, Second Ediliim, Pasf. ivo. 



I. 6d. Padded tn 



S?.e. 



I tbe L 

„-lhi "L 

n few »hieli were 



I EnEliih 






d those wbo 



I 



IhlsDne.prinudin Blrong and handsome 
ivfe, Willi all Itie e1°>T t>f led initials.'— 
Clasffffw Htraid- 

J. KablB. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
By John Keble. With an Inlro- 
dtictioQ and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Illustrated by R. Anninq Bell. 
Scamd Edition. Fcap. Zvb. 31. 6d. 
Padded nwrocco. 5s. 
' The pRKBt edilioD is annotated with all 



®£foiD aommentades 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warilen of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Esegesis in the University of Oxford. 
THE BOOK OF JOa Ediled, with Inlroduclion and Notes, by E. C, S. 
GiBSOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy%vo. 6j. 

fean&boolte of Sbeologs 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D. D., Principal of King's College, London. 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE . . - 



I 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edile. 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D.. Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege:. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Votuvu. Dtiay ivo. iw. M. 



editioa of 
tne^OEica 






AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F, B. JEVONS, M.A., Lili.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hat&eld's Hall. 
Demy Sun. loi. dd. 



•Th«E 



n, the > 



IhoioUEh 'fxfic.'—Biniat^kam Poll. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR.L.Om.^v,M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Twa VoSumfs. Dimy Bw. 151. 
■ A clear and remarkahly fuJfaccpiml of Ihe 

mun olrreDU of BpeculaODO. Scholarly 

precision . . . genoine tolerance . . . 

tntcDsg btenst in hl< -nibjcct— ate Mr. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORYOFTHECREEDS, By 
A. E. BUBNS. Examining ChapiBin 
to the Bishop of Lichlield. Demy 
B-ja. 101. 6d. 
' This book may he expected la hold it 

SMclator. 
' It ll an able and learned ttealise, and con 



Heiiat « 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. C 
LINS, M.A, With Map. Cr. 
3J. 6rf. 



BLEMS. By Arthur Wright. 
Fellow of Oueen's College, Cam- 
bridge. Cnrwn 9va. 61. 



I 



Zbe XlbratB ot ©cvotion 

PeU Sw, clo/i, 21.; leather, 2s. 6rf. net. 

IgUttCoi .diiion-'-THE Bishop of B°ta\su V/u-ls. 
Itheutencion of the ClecEy.'— Tub Bisho)-oi> Lichfii 

.__.. Library ofDeTOlion"b««lleDt.'—THEBisHOP OF Pi 

' ChMTiamg.'—llec^rd. 



sse 



DtlilhlTnE.'— CAxrc:! Seili. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanled, 
with an lolroduction and Notes, by 
C, Bigg, D.D. , laie Student ot Christ 
Cburch. Second EdiHm. 
• Tlw trwiaUilon » an emilmt tM«e of 
English, and Ibn iniwlucrdoQ u a mu- 



THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
KkbLe. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D,, 
Warden of Keble CollCEe, Ireland 

U Osford. 

! ia veiy prettily bonad and 



duclion, by C. Bigg. D.D.. laic 
Student of Christ Church. 
A piactically new traiuIaUiia of Ihir; book. 



^, ._._ .0 <bt original Ihan 

as ypt ULEIed in EngliAh.' — Acmiemy^ 



A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. 
W. Stanbridge, M.A., Rector ol 
Bninton, Canon of York, and some- 
time FeUow of SI. John's College, 
Oxford. 
■ ■ obablyth. 



probably the best bnoL I 
^rves bigh commenda 






■-C*iffi 



Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 

Xca&ers o( Hcllfifon 

EditedbyH. C.EEECHING, M.A. Witk Partrails, Crown Zva. y.Sd. 
A series of short biogiaphies of the moat pTombent leaders of Kligiom 
life and thought of all ages and conntries. 

i-I. I BISHOP WILBERFORCF. By G. 
I W. Daniell. M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. Hy A. W. 
HUTTON, M.A. 



The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
HuTToN. 

JOHN WKSLEY, By J. H. Ovfr- 
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CHARLES SIMEON, By H, C. G. 

MouLK, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

lANCELOf ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. CUTTs, D.D. 
: WILLIAM LAUD, By W. H, 

Button, B.D. 



Olher volumes will be announced in due cc 



JOHN KNOX. By F, MacCunn. 

JOHN HOWE, By R. F, Horton, 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F, A. CtAHKK, 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX. THE QUAKER, 1 

ByT, HoDGKiN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus | 

Jessopp, D.D. 

thomas cranmer. by. a. j. 
Mason. 



Fiction 



■A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS, 



8IX SHtLLINQ NOVELS 

Matie Corelli'a Novels 

Large n 



Nin, 



■h Editi 



VENDETTA. Fi/tanlAEdiliBH. 
ffH ELMA. Twenty-first Edifinn 
ARDATH: THE STORY OK A 

DEAD SELF. Elevinlh Edition 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. tiixlh 

Edition. 
^^jWORMWOOD. Ninth Edition 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
■ WORLDS TRAGEDY, Thirty- 
Jbirth Edili— 



■'^ta 



I of IhE 



forced CD ulhilci 



it ba prcMut 
liM&lti. ' 



nol madcdaate parapbnuc 



itive.'— Oiii/™ Rrm 



inrluhle [QmaDct will 



>rt]ie dayuforgDite 



Eighth 



^ HE GOD IN THE CAR. 

■Edition. 

^A TCC7 icmsrkible bsclc. iatrnaz sf 
crltiCKl analvfU impco^blfi wilbin our 
limil; biilliEnt, but Dot >upct£dal: 

I wtll CDDsiilEied, bu[ not ilaViratcd : 
consmjcIBd w[th the pravarbiBl art tbnc 

enjoytd by TEKden to whom ^qc lltcruy 

Riilbod ii a kien pleuiuc.'- TMt World. 

ilCHANGEOFAIR, PifthEdiHor 



The ampliei:iiil 

AnUioii7 Hope's Novels 

Crotvft 8wj. 6s. each. 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Fovrli Edition. 

' 1 1 14 ■ pededly 4T>chaDCiDf tMjtj of Ldm 

ud chivili^r, uid pun ronusce. Tht 

r. ;. .L^ "icamnl, dnperalt, 





ie^B*!ii SlSc whirl)' of ddiEhc from 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Tiird 



briUiuKPOVL— , .. . ,.. 

moil eicellEiitly told. Ai (« Ibe bero, 
bv b a perfect hero of ramanc* '— 

hat is searching uulyas of humta 



Oilbert PailEer'B Norela 



hSko. 






PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
J'MA Edititn. 
' Stariu hapnly uwceivcd xai GDelji ei- 
Mr. PuVa'^ Of w:— Daily Tiltemfk. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fdurih SdiHan. 
* A tplendid Kudy of chancte 



S/. 






Id admi 






THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
I llustraled. Sixik Edition, 
■ArominEinddiainatlctBle. A book like 
ihiA, ia which iwords flaib. ^r<Ai &ur- 
pFiscA are andertaken, hnd dannB deeds 
Sone, m which nien ud women it.e and 

inup^uible.'— .0«/r CknMic't,. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTUC: The Story of s Lost 
Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

liTing romance. The chuaclcr of V^- 



e thoroughly to tppreciaEe Mr. 



AN ADVENTURER OF 
NORTH : The Last Adventa 
• Pretty Piene.' Stcoid Edilk 



^r. Parker's aliekdy h 



THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Ulustratei TVa/* Edition. 
' The best Ihing he has done ; one of the 

—SI.J^^iGauiU. 

' Mr. Parker seemt lo become slronier and 

which hii fairDer omels have led us lo 
eipect, and hu piaduced a really fine 
humrical noTel.' — AtArnmnr. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edi/iti«. 31. 6d. 

unlorced paihos, ' ' "* 

>,uhtle knowleriir 
Mr. Parker 
Irkin 



. ever dleplayed befori 



vorkofBI 



THE a\TTLE OF THE STRONG : 

a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 

Iltustraled, Fourth Edition. 

• Such a splendid ilory, sa iplctididly laid, 

will be read with avidity, and will adJ 



■Nooc 



■NothininiD 
come frem 
novel. 1 1 
hit last hi 



d Mr. I 



n Parker's 



[his book^ per hapR even moa 



1 
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S. B&ring Oould's Novels 



■ThitwhuentMr.Bui 



I 



ARMINELL. Fourth Edilion. 
._ _'H. Piflk Edition. 
' THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Sixth Edition. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

PJACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
\ THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth 
Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 



author of "Mebalib" 



Boidcwhftt exceptioiuil poople, are drawa and 
bat hia deBcripiioiiE of Kone^i and Ktmnr arc 
andi of a. muter of hu ul, thai ho It ilwiyi 
ii Ihat readers ban gained coolidEncc in bis 
d tbal year by year bis popularity widflns.' — 

KITTY ALONE, Fiflh Edition. 
NOi5mI. IllQStraled. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illuilratcd. 

Foarih Edition. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Jltus- 

tialed. Second Edition. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
DOMITIA. niustmted. Second Edi- 



Vaxa Doyls. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. Conan Dovlk, 
Siilh Edition. Crffuin Biw. fn. 

'The b»k ii be and away the beii m-m 



Mauley ■Waynuui. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By STANLEY Wey- 
MAN, Author of ' A Gentleman of 
France,' With llluslraliona by R. C. 
WooDViLLE. Fi/ternik Edition. 



ChrauicU. 

lu Molet THE WAGES OF 
By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
ttsnth Edition, Cravm Stv. &. 

THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of 'The 
Wages Of Sin,' etc. Third Edition. 




GBMgB Oiadng. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By GKORGt GISSINC. 
Author of 'Demos,' 'In the Yeai of 
Jubilee," etc. Second Edition. Cr. 

'It l^ a bright and wiLty hook abcn 
things. Polly Siiarlies is a splend 
of work. -—PitU Mali Caieltt. 



S. R. Ckockett, Author of 'The 
Raiders.' etc Illustrated. Saand 
Edition. Croam Btio. 6i. 
' Full of gsUanlty and paihsE, of the da^b 
of arnu, and brigbtened by cpitDdea ' 

CMMtlll. 

8. B. Oroobeti 

BEARER. 



'Mt. Crockett at bis but 

Artbtir MoirliDit. TALBIS 
MEAN STREETS. By ASTHim ^ 
Morrison. Fi/IA Edition. " ' 



I 





I 



Ite book is ■ nuulerroKe. ■—/'«// Mall 
T(^d vith ffreal vigour uid powoful vm- 



Mm. OUiTora. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
I'OKO. Aulhor of 'Aunl Anne,' etc. 
Steiind Edilim, Crouin 8ro. 6j. 
' The Hory a a very huulilul one, exquis- 
itely Kdd. 'Sft^ktr. 

Emily Lawlem. HURRISH. By the 
HonWe. Emily Lawless, Author of 
■Maelcho,'«e. Fifth EdiHen. Cr. 

Smily LaWlftU. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Stcoad 
Edition. CraaH Bm. 6j. 

' A Tcaily Er«u book.' — S*€il*Itr. 

.■^,....rA. , „ piei^ b life llan 



Lh« recoenition 
wok of l)iE first 



I 



remarkibEe liuruj ichisvemcDU of this 
gcDOHlLAD.' — Mmncktster Guardiait, 
Emily Lawlase. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By Ihe Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Crinvn ivo. 6j. 
E W. Honmag. THE AMATEUR 

CRACKSMAN, By E. W. HoH- 
NUNG, Crffom 8,vo. 6l. 
■ An audaciously cdtenaining volmne-' — 



degra 



icii>>.«i by 1 



: indivi 



of Baffles [hi Toourceful, and fallow 

luin bnalhleuly in bii carier.'— fFsr^ 

MWBaalOW. A CREEL OF IRISH 

STORIES. I!y Jane Barloiv, 



Jane Sarlmr. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jans 
Barlow. Crsutt Svi/. 6j. 
■The gonial bnmour and never-failing lyoi- 



' The Yellow AaIct. Second Edition. 



'be uuhor leavei »ilh ai a DtKl delect- 
able addition to Che heroine* in modem 
Eelion, aiid the has eslablished henelf 
as Dnc of the leadine women noveliatr, of 
theday.'^,Z7fli7>0™p." ' 

Dorotbea Oanid. THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED, By Doro- 
thea Gehard, Author of ' Lady 
Baby,' Crownive. 6i. 
All the HorieiL are delichtfal.-^fufnnM. 
HL FindlaMr, THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. FourtA 
EdiiiBH. Crmnn 8n). 6i. 

—SlMM^rd. 



^jTbingly inceir 



, powerfi]] End vjvid ^ory, — Stmiu 
. beanlKoI story, sad andltrance ■ 

iiHif.'~p'»ii7>-uy. 

, very duiming aad pathetic taie.' — P^II 
ksingularly original, cieTB, and baandfol 



llack mid tVAiU. 
H. Flndlfttei. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen 



H. Fiudlatw. 



Powerful and lympuhetic-' — da^ota 

HinM. 
A not unworthy successor to " The Crrccn 

Graves of BaJEOwri^" --Criiw. 

Uary FIndlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mart Findi,atks. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zoo. fit. 
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„ Hndiator. BETTY MUS- 

tORAVE. By Maky Findlatkr. 
ZSKond £iii/iBa. CrtiuiaSva. 6r. 



Clas^m HtroM. 

' OlJiTWit. OWD BOB, THE 

OREV DOG OF KENMUIR. By 

Alfred Ollivant. SamidEdiiion. 

Vr. 8iw. 6s. 

ltd, thrilling, itrikingly giaphic."— 



^ Wb udmirt IhU boofc. 



ItifCW 



B. M. Oroker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. Crokee, 
Author of ''Diana Barrington. ' 
Fourth Edition. CrmuH Bvo, 61. 
Mrs- Crolccr excels in the admirAhlyfiiiDple. 
euLViUiddJivctdDwdf herQarTAtivc, the 
biukucb of her dialogue, mnd The gcai- 

' AU the clunctcrl, indeed, ue drawn wiih 
deuneu and certuntr ; and it would be 
hard to name any quality ecEeDEinl to 
Arst'clauworkwhidiialackiiilffrDQi this 
\ioai'.'—SMtiinla}i Stot'nr. 
H. O. WellB. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Slories. By 
H. G. Weli-S, SKOHd Edilitm. 
Craviit &V0. 6j. 



yitrifcini 



aETcnt deal wilhiaiU reach.'— 
Ervitw. 



Wklls. SueHd Edili, 



8ar& Jeanette Duncan. A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeanetts Dt;NCAN, Author of 'An 
Aincrican Girl in London.' lllut- 



• Tilt a&logue is full of wiL'-C/afe. 

' Liughler liirka in every paec.'— ZJai",^ 

C. P. Ke'aiy- THE JOURNALIST. 

By C. F. KeAhy. Cr. Bm. 6j. 
' 1 1 IS rare indeed to And fuch poetical lyni- 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 

loBueTbiil tTen ■■^e'/onmaliif L 

B. ?. BOBMill. DODO : A DETAII- 

OF THl'; DAY. By E. F. Benson. 

Sixlccntk Edition. Cr. Bvo. &. 

' AperpeiualreutofciHgtaiBaiidpaiadoi.' 

—SftakiT. 

E, F. BeniOB. THE VINTAGE. By 
E. F. Benson-. Author of 'Dodo.' 
lUuslralod by G. P, JacoMb-HooD. 
Third Edition. CrcniM ivo. 61. 
' Full of fire, eameslness, and beaoty.'— 

E. r. BenaoiL THE CAPSINA. By 
E, F. Benson. Author of 'Dodo.' 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacohb- 
HOOD. SKond Edition. Cr.ivo. 6t. 

Si h JoLiH^udadvcnlurc.^^i^'uilu'^ 

Un. OUpHut SIR ROBERT'S 

FORTUNE. By, Mrs. Oliphant. 

Crmiin ivo. 61. 
Hn. OUpbant. THE TWO MARYS. 

By Mis. Oliphant. Second Edition. 

Cnmin Sva. 61. 
Mn. Olipbaat. THE LADY'S 

WALK. By Mre. OliphAni. 



. E, NokRls.Aulhorot'Mttde- 
moiselio do Mersac,' etc. Fourth 
Edition. Cnruin Btw. 6j. 
' An tpIeUcctuaily latisfactory and merallT 

bracing BoitV—D*»y T<lltr»fk. 
V. K N(HtU. his grace. By W. 
E. N0RKIS. Third Edition. Craatt 

• Mr. ' Noriis has drawn a really fine char- 

r. E. HoiTiB. the df^potic 

LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
NORHIS. Crown Bvo. 61. 
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W.K.Morri». CLARISSA FUBIOSA. 
By W. E. NORRIS. Cr. Siid. 6i, 
' Ai. a stoiy it is idmirablE, u a/cu diifrit 
it is ca[Ht^, ai a Jar Hrmon studded 
vjih EeQu of wit and wudom il it a 
model:'— r^it Wiirld. 

W. Olaa KuiaelL MV DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 

Russell. Illuslraled. Fourth 
EditioH. Cnrum Siia. 6s. 
Bobart Bajr. IN THE MIDST OK 
ALARMS. By ROBERT Barr. 
Third Edilian. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
>A bwk which has abunduidy uiiified lu 
byiuciEulaJ bainom.'—Dailj' Cimitfcli, 
Mi. But liu achisTcd ■ triumph.'— /'a// 
MallCaalti. 

Bobert Barr. THE MUTABLE 

MANY. By Robert Barb. Second 
EdUian. Crown ivo. fa. 
• Very madi Ihg test novel [hat Mr. Bair 

DM;^ Chrmiclc. 

Bobert Bair. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA, By ROBEKT Barr. Siond 



ining ground, "The Con 



rr 



Icome. or Ihcje 

guTekli" 
«n. The 

picturesque, moving style." — PaII Mall 

Anilraw Balftur. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By AnDkkw Baltouh. 
Illuslraled. Fourth Edition. Cr. 



A buiquet oreoad things.' — v 

■A rratil of Qirilline mlMHi 

imflagEiDff yig'w.t.—Giode. 
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Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS I By 
Andrew Balfour. IllusCratEd. 
.Second Edition. Croait Svo. 6s. 
'ThematvellousMiilsihiQugh which All™ 

fuhion. '—Pail XmBCmelle. 
B. B. Tawnoband. LONE PINE: A 
Romance of Mexicaa Life. By R. 
B.TOWNE " '■-- '- 



■ItisfuLlofioi 



uid (Ldvtni 



lire. The 
L of fight- 
a day.'- 



I. Uaclaren Oobbajx. THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 
Society. By J. Maclahen Cobbak. 



in him Ihe toot of immortality.-— /-a// 
MallGMalti. 

J. Maolaren Cobban. WILT THOU 

HAVE THIS WOMAN? By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
J. HaoUren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr. Siw. 6i. 
■ Mr. Cebbao has achieved s work of ludi 
thai there is nothing 
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IlisasRuhb 



erealisa 



Pall Mall GaalU. 

MaiBliall BanndeTB. ROSEACHAR- 
LITTE : A Romontic Story 



By Marshall Sauhdkrs. 



:eful a 



6s. 
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'Channingly told. '—.tfaHchetlerClulTdiaM. 
B. H. Stephena. AN ENEMV TO 
THE KING. By R. N. Stephens. 
Sciond Edition. Cr. B™, 6s. 

Bobert Hicbens. BYEWAVS. By 
Robert Hitchins. Author of 
'FlamHi, etc." Second Edition. Cr. 

'The'wprk'isnniienlablYlbatpf a man of 

PoPoyWWte. A PASSION.^TE PIL- 
GRIM. By Percy White, Author 
of -Mr. Bailey-Maitiu.' Cr. 8m, 6i, 

W. Pett Bidge. SECRETARY TO 

BAYNE.M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Crmei Sm. 6j, 

E. Dawson and A. Moore. ADRIAN 

ROME. By E. DaWSOK and A. 
MooHH, Amhois of "A Comedy of 
Masks.' CroTvn Bsc. Ss. 
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. notoher. THE BUILDERS. 
By ]. S. Fletchsh. Author of 
•Wlien Charles i. was King.' 
Seaiad Edition. Cr, &vo. 6i, 
J. 8. PtotchBT. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT, By J, S. Flet- 
CBEB. Crmea Bvo. 6s. 
' The ^rory has a ciuioui fosciiutioti for Ihe 

huidlcd with rare a^ily.' — ScotimaH' 

'Darimhinischarinme, The story is told 

wi th gteitbataaai.'—PaliMatJ CaHlU. 

B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 

ADVERSITY. B/ ]. BloundeLle- 

BuRTON. SecondBdilion. Cr. 8m. 6i. 

riterestiDK ud full of highly 

tuRtiDU. — Gtt^rdittn, 

1. B. Burton, DENOUNCED. By 

J, Bloundelle. Burton, SKond 

Edilion. Crown Bob. tl. 

'A fine, maDly, spirited piece of work.'— 

J. B, Burton. THE CLASH OF 

ARMS, By J. Bloundeli-e-Bub- 

TON, Sicond Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

■A bisVB ttory— bnye in deed, brtve in 

word, brave in thought.' — .5"', Jamts's 

J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 

SEAS. By J. BLOUNDfXLE-BURTON, 

Stcond Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 



P 



3, flonUy. THE WHITE KECA- 
0MB. By W. C. Scully, Author 
■ ■ Kafir Stories.' Cr. Bvb. 6s. 

itanding of the Kiffir mind.'— H/^i'»ii 
0. Bcully. BETWEEN SUN 



:e,' — jttAnutltrK. 

M. BL Dowle. GALLIA. By M6nie 

Muriel Dowie, Auihor of A Girl 

in (he KarpathiatiE.' Third Edition. 



OTHER SIX-SHILl-iNQ NOVELS 



i*lISS ERIN. By M, E. Fkancjs. 
ANANIAS. By Ihe Hon. Mrs. Alan 
Brodeick. 

By Mrs. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. KEIGH- 

LEy Snowden. 
CROSSTRAILS. By Victor Waite. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs, Walford. 
KIRKHAITS FIND. By MARy 

DEADMAN'S. By Mary Gaunt, 
CAPTAINJACOBUS; AROMANCE 
■ OFTHEROAD, By L.CoplCoks- 



ly L, Copt 



SONS OF ADVERSITY. ! 

THE KING OF ALBERIA By 

Laura Daiktrey. 
the daughter of alouette. 

By Mary A, Owen. 
CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD, 

By Ellen F. Pinsknt. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G, 

MANVILU! FBNN. 
UNDER SHADOW OF THE 

MISSION. By L. S. McChesnkv. 
THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 

Brewer. 
THE SPIRIT OF STORS 

Ronald Ross, 
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EL&\. By E. M-QUB 



MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

dr. congalton's legacy. by 

Hbnrv Johnston, 
TIME AND THE WOM.'VN. By 

Richard Pryce. 
THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By ihe 

Author of ■ A High Lillle World.' 
DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 

B. Mabbjott Watson. 



THE FALL OF THE SPARRCW. 

By M. C. Balfour. 
ASERIOUSCOMEDY, ByHEKBERT 

MORRAH. 

the faithful city. by 
Herbert Morrah. 



JOSIAH'S WIFE. By NoRMA 
LOHIMER. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

Lucv Mavnard. 
VAUSSORE, By Francis Bbune. 



THREE-AND-eiXPENNY NOVELS 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL. 
1ST. 4and thousand. By Edna 

THE KLOOF BRIDB. By Ernest 

Glanville. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C. Sct;LLY. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar. 

GARET Benson, 
the sign of the spider. by 

Bebtbam Mitfobd. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Maby 

JACOTRELOAR. ByJ. H. Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 

By "Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm£ 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND, 

By Constance Smith. 
THESINOF ANGELS. ByEvELVM 

Dickinson. 
AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 

By X. L. 
THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 

By Standieh O'Geady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 

WINGS. By Angus Evan Abbott. 



THE .STAR GAZERS. By G. Man- 
TIIE POl^SON OF ASPS. By R. 

^ MRS. FI.EMINi 

DISENCHANTMENT. ByF.MABEi, 

Robinson, 
the squire of wandales. 
By A, Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M, COBBAK. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. E. NOHHIS. 

A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. 

Dicker. 
THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 

OUPHANT. 
THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 

A MAN WITH BLACK EY& 
LASHES. By H. A, Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. Gordon. 

an odd experiment. by 

Hannah Lynch, 
tales of northumbria. by 

HowAKQ Pease. 
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HALF-CROWN 

Crevitt 8a 
HOVENDEN. V.C. By F. MABEL 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

A double' icNOT. By G. Man- 



K Fenp 
DISARMED. By M. Betham 

Edwards. 
a marriage at sea. by w, 
_ Clark Russell. 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Author of ■ Indian Idylls.' 

MY STEWARDSHIP, By E. 
M'QuEEN Gray. 

JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 

By LbSLIt^ 



THETRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. Bv E. Lynn Lymton, 
Eltvtath EdiHen. Post Bvo. u. 



P Books for Boys and Girls 

A Serin cf Books by luell-kninBH AtilHori, mell illustrated. 

TKREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 

THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By I MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 

S. Baring Gould. AGE. By W, Clabk Russell. 

■^^^.i'.i'^^^^J^"'^?^^" ANolgYi, BELTON: Or, Thr Boy who 

CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. , „„„,j „„, „_ ,„ <, ' r„ ^ man. 

TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. ^°'^ ^%^f^ " ^^ ^^ ^- "*** 



Blake. 
ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Ccthell. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET, 

Bv Harry Collingwood. 



THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 

By G. K Fakkow, 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 

LAND. By G. E. Farrow, s^- 



The Peacock Library 



L. B. Waluosd. a GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 

THE RED GRANGE. By .Mrs. L. T. Meade. 

MOLESWORTH. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MeAde. 

THE SECRET OF M.^DAME DE 3f. M. 

MONLUC. By the Author of THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 

■Mdle. Mori,' L. T. Mbade. 

IIJT OF THE FASHION. B L, MY L**'" nir reULAH, By Mrs. 



EtX Mbade. 
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a of books on historical, lilenry, and scientific subjects, suitable far 
a sludems and home-rending circles. Each volume is complct< 
indf, and >he subjects arc (leated by competent wrileri in a broad 
philoiDphic (pirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal ot University Collie, Notlingtuni. 

Crvam Sue. Frict {leifA semi exceptions'^ as, &/. 

Thifellaming valumei an rrady :— 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF \ THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Tbe 



\ 



I 



ENGLAND. BvH. 
UltD.. M. A, lale Scholar of Wad- i 
haul College. Oxon,, Cobden Priie. 
man. Sixth EiUien. If eviitd. With 
Mafs and Plans. 31. 

A HISTORY OF RNGiJSH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. ByL, L. Pbice, 
M.A-, Fellow ol Oriel College, Oion. 
Stcaad Edilion.. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Comill- 
llonsoIthePoor. By J. A. HOBSON, 
M.A Ffurik Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Shahp- 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
]. E. Syucs, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Gbawgek, 
M.A Second Edition, 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE: Lower Forms. By G- 
MASSEE. Wilk niMslraliim!. 

AIRANDWATER. ByV.B. Lewes, 
M.A Ittiatraltd. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. KlMMiNS, 
M.A Itluitrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE By V. P. Sells. M. A lllm- 
tratti, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H, BS B. GiBBiNS, D.Litt., M.A 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 



Elenientary Principles of ChemislTT. 
By M. M. PattisoN Muib, M.A. 
ikuUraUd. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRlCUl^ 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
PoTTEB. M.A, F.L.S. lUiatrattd. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 

Popular Introduction to Astronomr. 

By R. A GKSGORr. With nunurma 

Illustrationi. 
METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 

Weather and Climate. By B. N. 
--■..S.E..F.R. Met. Sot 

illMstmUd. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By Geoboe 1, BtJkCH, 
M. A With numtrotii JUuitratigni. 

y- 

THE EARTH. An Infroduelion to 
Physiography. By EVAN SMALL. 
M.A Itiustraltd. 

INSECT LIFE By F W. Theo- 



ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. JenKS. M.A. Pro- 
lessor of Law at University Collie. 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. B* 
G. L. DicEiHEON, Fellow of Kin^i 
College, Cambridge. Second EditiaH. 



Social Questions of To-day 



Idited by H. DB B. GIBBiNS, Litt.D., M.A. 






Cravin Sva. 



IS. td. 



:, and industrial 



on those topics of Eociil 
interest tnat are at tlie present monicnt foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an atknowledged 
authority upon the subject with whicb he deals. 

The fotltraing Velumts efthc Striis art ready : — 
TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND , THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 

OLD, By G. HowELI- SetQnd\ DREN. ByGEHTHUOETuCKWELL. 

EdiliBit. WOMEN'SWORK. ByLADVDiLKE, 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- Miss BUI-LEV, and Miss WhitleY. 

MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLV- ' MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. 

OAKE. Stamd Edilion. I The Municipal Policy of Sii Great 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Towns.andiisIofluenceontheirSocial 

Frome Wilkinson, M.A, I Welfare, ByFREiiJiRiCKDoLMAN. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. SOCIALISM AND MODERN 

A. HOBSON, M.A. Fourth Edition. 1 THOUGHT. By M. KaufMANN. 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS, ' THE HOUSING OF THE WOKK- 



By W. 



ByC. F. BASTABt-E, M.A., Profe 

of Economics at Trinity ■" " 

Dublin. Second Edition. 
THE ALIEN INVASION, 

H. WlLKINS, B,A. 
THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 

Anderson Graham. 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 

Harold Cox, B.A. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 

By H. DE B. GIBBIN,S, D.Litt., M.A., 

and R. A. Hadpielu, of the Hecia 

Works, Sheffield. 
BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 

into the Curefor Rural Depopulation. 

By H. E. Moore, 
TRUSTS. POOLS AND CORNERS. 

By 1. Stephen Jeans. 
THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 

W. Cooke-Taylor. 



INGCLASSES- By E. Bowmakkh. 
MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 

SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 

ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham. 

D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J, A. HOBSON. 

B-A. 
LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 

Arthur Srerwell, M.A. Snoitd 

BdiHoK. 
RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 

By Clement Edwards. 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 

ISM. By Louisa Twining. 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 

SETTLEMENTS. ByW, Reason, 

M.A. 



Classical Translations 

d by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Bra; 



CHYLUS — Agatnemnon, ChOe. 
w, Eumenidcs. Translated by 

IS Campbell. LL.D,, late Pro- 

_ fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 5;. 
CICERO— De Oiatore I. Translated 

by E. N. P Moor, M.A. v. 6rf. 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Mi lone, 

Pro Murena, Philippi" "" '~ '"-■■'■ 



n Catili. 



se College, Oxford. 

BlakisTOD, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College. Oxford. 51. 
CICERO— DeNaturaDeonim. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

HORACE: THE ODES AND , 



EPODE.S. 



TransUwA. "w* 
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GoDLElf, M.A,, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, ai. 
LUCUN— Sii Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus. The Coct, The 
~ ., The Parasile, The Lover of 
ood), Tmnslated by S, T. 
iKwiN, M.A., Assistant Masler al 
Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeler 
College, Oxford, y. 6d. 






SOPHOCLES — Eleeira and 
Tnmslalcd hy E. D. A. MoRSi 
M.A, Assistant Masir 
Chester, sj. 6rf. 



TACITUS — Agricola .ind Gennania. 
Translated hy R. B. TowNSHcsji 
late Scholar of Trinity College, 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Ass 
Introduction, Commentary, and ii. i 
Critical Notes by J. M'Cosu, M.A. 
F^caf. 4/t>. 131. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. Marchan r. 
M.A., Fello* of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; and A. M. COOK. M.A.. Ulc 
Scholar ofWadham College. Oxford; 
Assistant Masters alSl. Paul's Scbool. 
Crvuin 8m. jt. 6d. 
• W« know no book of this cisss better Tilted 
(at use in the higher foiaii of schools.'— 



■"^ 



It Master at Eton. Pcap.bov. 



Fkeese, M.A, late Fellow ot Si. 
John's, Cambridge. \s. 6d, 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabntary, 
byF. Dabwin Swift, M.A Fcafi. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 

DENCE. By S. E. Winbolt, 
Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Critwii Sva. ts. 6rf. 

I.atin 
NOTES'ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Bucbo-AUDGRKEN, 
M.A,, Assistant Master at Edinbun^ 
Academy, late Fellow of Sl John's 
College, Oion. Crin™ Bim. is. 60. 
Notei and expianaliona on ihB chief diffi- 



T boolt adanted for 1 



TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis. M.A.. Assistant Master at 
Weymoutb College. Crown Svo. as. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDELL, M.A Fcap. Sue. u. 6rf. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY, ByE. D. Stonb. M.A., late numerous puuges 

QERMAN 
A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- l GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
MAR. ByH.DEB.GtBBINS.D.LiIl,, SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M.A., Assistant Masier at Nolting- M'QUCEN Grav. Crtrwn 8m 
ham High School. CrmimBvo. ii. M. | ai. 6rf. 

SCIENCE 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- [ Stkei,. Wilhi 
eluding Chemistry. Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 

Botany. Zoology, Physiology. As- I VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 
Ironomy, and Geology. By ~ 

Elliott Stebl. M.A, F.C.S. 
lIluslratioDs. Sfceiiii Ediltaix. 




ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E, 
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ENausH 

ENGLISH RECORDS. ACompanion I LOGIC. By Johnson Barkbb, 
10 the History of England. By H. E. B. A. Craviit Sve. ai. 64 
MaLden, M a. Crown Boa. 31. 6i I a CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
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